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House A 
Of Tariff Bill by | 
May Is Predicted 


Problem of Surpluses in) 
Agriculture Should Be 
Dealt With Separately 
Mr. Hawley Says. 


Foreign Competition 
And Wages Discussed 


° . Savs | 
Chairman of Committee ~~ | nautics Branch of the Department. 


Protective Policy Deals Only 
With Sales in United 
States. 


e , 
The protective tariff deals solely with 


sales of commodities made in the United | 


States and there is no way it can be ex- 
tendéd to cover sales made by Americans 
in foreign lands, Representative Hawley 
(Rep.), of Salem, Ore., Chairman of the 
House Committee on Ways and Means, 
declared in a discussion of the tariff, par- 
ticularly in connection with the proposed 
revision to be undertaken at the ex- 
traordinary session of the 71st Congress, 

Neither does the tariff, continued Mr. 
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Basing of Policies on Numbe 


The use of the “per craft” basis for de- 
termining air insurance has been found 
unsatisfactory because it tends to dis- 
courage the purchase of spare equipment, 
Stephen B. Sweeney, Professor of In- 


Executive and Judicial Branches of the Government 


proval 4 Use of Liability Insurance | 
In Air Transportation Urged | 


r of Planes Owned by Opera- | 
tors Said to Have Tendency to Reduce Spare 
Equipment; Hour or Mileage Plan Preferred. 


| greatest 
eliminate. 
| Healthy competition among under- 


writers and the rapid increase in the 
number of desirable risks 
lyates on all forms of aeronautic cover- 


care and ability can not 


| Long 


has reduced ! 


| surance at the Wharton School of Fi- 


‘| stated that even the most careful of air, 


nance and Commerce, stated March 11 in| 48¢- : 1 
a discussion of aviation insurance pre-|Surance rates at a point considered to 
pared for the Department of Commerce.! be more within reason from the stand- 
Dr. Sweeney’s statement was published in| Point of operation costs. ’ 
the “Domestic Air News” of the Aero-| Undivided attention can be given to 
{actual management and operation only 
Referring to what he termed the u : c 
settled basis for determining the legal | the shouiders of underwriters. 
liability of airplane operators, the writer 


For these 


insurance protection should be seriously 
transport lines cannot afford to carry | considered by all operations that would 
liability insurance on their passengers,  SUTVive. 


The end of the year 1928 found in- | 


n- | when all insurable hazards are passed to | 


reasons complete, carefully worked out | 


Such large damages might be awarded | 


Rates and premiums for aeronautic 


Terms Favored 
For Cabinet Officers 


r. Norris Suggests Revision 
Of Appointment System. 


The possibility of revising the laws 


| governing the appointment of Cabinet 
| officers in order to take some of these 


positions out of the category of politi- 
cal appointments and bring about greater 
efficiency in handling the Government 
business, was discussed in an oral state- | 
ment on March 11 by Senator Norris | 
(Rep.), of Nebraska, Chairman of the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


The Senator said that the logical place 
to start any such program is with the 


| office of the Postmaster General. He ad- | 


vocated a system whereby the Post- 
master General would be appointed for a 
fixed long term, the term not to coin- 
cide with the term of the President. 

“I would like to see the Postmaster 
General appointed say for 10 years,” | 
Senator Norris said. “The length of the 
term might be lengthened or shortened, : PP aay | 
but the important thing would be to fix | More than 20,000,000 radio sets, one- 
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QQuR true mission ia to teach, 


by example and to show by 
ur success the blessings of self- 
overnment and the advantages of 
ree institutions,” 
—Millard Fillmore, 
President of th. United States, 
1850—1853 
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America Found | 


To Lead World in 


Demand for Radio 


| nizes the present Government of Mexico | 


Analysis of All Markets Re- 
veals Half of Total of 20,- 
000,000 Sets in 
United States. 


Exports of Equipment 


In 1928 Set Record 


Dealers’ Reports Show Extent 

Of Retail Sales; License | 

Fees Required in For- 
eign Countries. 


the term so that it would not expire with half of which are in the United States, 


as the result of accidents, he said, that! insurances are largely the result of the 
the sale of operators’ equipment would 


fall short of satisfying the judgments. 
The full text of the statement as made 
public by the Department follows: 
The full text of the statement follows: 
Self-insurance is most risky and un- 
wise, save under very exceptional cir- 
cumstances. There is always the danger 
| of the catastrophe hazard that even the 





Hawley in speaking before the Home 
Market Club of Boston, Mass., deal with 
conditions in the markets of this coun- 
try when the question of issue does not 
arise from unfair competition from 
abroad. 

Dealing With Surpluses. 

“When surpluses occur in the Ameri- 
can market, as is now the case in agricul- 
ture,” he asserted, “and provision for 
their disposal becomes necessary to re- 
lieve a basic industry, that, in my judg- 
ment, should be effected by legislation in- 
dependent of the tariff.” 

Representative Hawley explained that 
the Ways and Means Committee would 
report its tariff revision measure to Con- 


gress by April 20 and predicted its pas- | 


sage in the House by May 1. Discussing 
the exhaustive hearings held by the Com- 
mittee in January and February, Chair- 


man Hawley declared that the requests | 


of foreign governments to be heard on 
the subject’ were’ denied by the Commit- 
tee because the tariff was a domestic 
question. The Committee, he explained, 
sought information, and representations 
made through the Department of State 


were received as such. The full text of | 


the address follows: 


It is our intention to have the read- | 


justed tariff ready for consideration by 
the House by April 15, but not later than 
April 20, 1929. 


and become law before July 4, 1929. 


Early action will cause the least dis- | 


turbance in business and enable farmers 
to receive its benefits during the coming 
crop season. 


So far as rates of duties are concerned, | 
all producers should be on an equality | 


as their respective needs appear. This is 
the intent and purpose of a protective 
tariff. And in the pending readjustment, 
the evidence submitted by witnesses and 
verified by official agencies will be care- 
fully considered, and readjustments pro- 
posed where such are proven necessary 
and justified. 

The protective tariff is 1 
question. Foreign interests have no in- 
herent right to trade in our markets. The 
admission of imports is an act of comity 
between nations and we have the right to 
prescribe the conditions on ‘vhich they 
shall enter this country and our markets. 

Several foreign governments and in- 
terests requested that their representa- 
tives be heard before the Committee at 
the hearings. It was ruled, however, 
that the appearance of foreign govern- 


[Continued on Page 5, Column 2.] 


Farm Products Lead 
In Philippine Exports 


Trade With United States Shows 
Favorable Balance. 
Agricultural imports from the Philip- 
pines by the United States during the 
five years 1923-1927 amounted to an 
annual average in value of $94,000,000, 
according to a statement made public 
on March 11 by the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics of the Department 

of Agriculture. 


Total exports of all merchandise from 
the United States to the islands for the 
period averaged $60,000,000 annnually, 
and imports from the Philippines about 


$100,000,000, leaving a balance in favor | 


of the islands of $40,000,000. About 95 
per cent of the imports from the Philip- 
pines consisted of agricultural products, 
although less than 20 per cent of the 
exports to the Philippines could be so 
classified. 

The full text of the general summary 
of the statement on United States agri- 
cultural trade with the Philippines fol- 
lows: 

In the five years 1923 to 1927, imports 
into the United States of agricultural 
products from. the Philippine Islands 
were valued at an average of $94,000,000 
annually. American exports of  agri- 
cultural products to the Philippines for 
the same period averaged $10,000,000 a 
year, ‘The trade indicated has always 
shown a large balance in favor of the 
islands. 

The principal agricultural items in the 
American exports to the Philippines for 
the years mentioned were wheat flour, 
butter, condensed and evaporated» milk, 
fresh, canned and dried fruit and vege- 
tables, and cigarettes. 


Building of Railway 
In Central Oregon 
Is Recommended 


Examiner Favors Require- 


ment That Present Line Be 


Extended Across Area_ 
Which Lacks Service. 


A recommendation that the Oregon- 


| 
\ 


individual underwriter’s judgment and | 
lthe competitive conditions in the insur- | 


ance market. There are no rates used 
{which could be called actuarially cor- 
/rect or fixed. A number of causes are 
responsible for this condition. 

There has been no central body en- 
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tina on Page 2 


|Report Nearly Completed 
On Window Glass Tariff 


Sa | 

The Tariff Commission expects to com- 
; plete its report on window glass soon, | 
it was stated orally at the Commission | 
The report when sent to} 


jon March 11. 
| President Hoover will cover the results 
‘of an investigation into the costs of 
- glass. 

| Foreign window glass comes princi- 
‘pally from Belgium and, according to 
;the records of the Commission, is be- 
‘ing sold in this country below the cost 
|of producing the American product. The 
; American producers have asked that the 


producing foreign and domestic window | 


| Washington Railroad & Navigation Com- present tariff be increased 50 per cent, 
pany, a subsidiary of the Union Pacific| the maximum allowed under the law, 

| Railroad, be required to construct a rail- | 
way line extension across the central | 
part of Oregon, from Crane to a con-/j 
nection with the Southera Pacific at or | 


Mr. Britten Reviews 


It should be passed by | 
the House by May 1, and by the Senate | 


a domestic | 


near Crescent Lake, has been made to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission by 
Commissioner Frank B. McManamy in 
!a proposed report made public on March 
11 in No. 19680, on a complaint filed by 
the Public Service Commission of Oregon. 

Such an extension, the report says, is 
reasonably required in the interest of 
public convenience and necessity and the 
expense involved will not impair the 
ability of the carrier to perform its 
duty to the publie. 

Service Said to Be Inadequate. 


The Oregon Commission, in its com- 
plaint, alleged that the railroads serving 
the State had failed and refused to pro- 


sonable and adequate transportation fa- 


cross-State line. The railroads opposed 
the request, contending that there was 
not sufficient need for the line. 

The report says the area involved 
probably constitutes the largest in the 
United States without rail facilities, some 
| counties the size of Massachusetts, 
The O.-W. R. & N. company took the 


building a line across central Oregon to 
a connection with the Southern Pacific is 
economically unsound; that the nature 
and resources of the territory are such 


ficient traffic to sustain the line, and that 
existing rail facilities are ample to serve 
properly the needs of eastern and west- 
ern Oregon, 
Line Would Be 181 Miles Long. 
It was estimated by the complainant 
that the line would be 181 miles long | 


vide a large area in the State with rea-/ 


| cilities and asked the Commission to re- | 
quire one or more of them to build the! 


position that the entire proposition of! 


as to prohibit the development of suf-, 


British Naval Policy 


Fleet Equal to Navies of 


World’ Declared to 
Be Object. 


The policy of establishing and main- 
| taining a fleet “equal to the combined 
/navies of the world” is indicated by the 
annual naval appropriation bill of Great 
Britain, it was disclosed, March 11, by 
the Chairman of the House Committee 
on Naval Affairs, Representative Britten 
(Rep.), of Chicago. 

Of the total expenditure of $280,000,- 
000 asked for the navy in the British 


budget, asserted Chairman Britten, $42,- | 


000,000 is for new construction. British 
| cruisers now in commission or under con- 
‘struction aggregate 62 as compared with 
64 for the rest of the ‘world, he said. 

The statement by Representative Brit- 
ten follows in full text: 

With the presentation of the annual 
appropriation bill for the British Navy, 
it is now quite evident that all the talk 
| by high-ranking English statesmen that 
Great Britain was slowing up her war- 
ship building program was only bait for 
American internationalists and pacifists. 

The final passage of our own 15-cruiser 
bill proved that the British smoke screen 
| was ineffective. *Figures and cold steel 


j are going to count in the future, not mere | 


words, : 
It is difficult to comprehend that Great 


fand that 
$9,000,000. 
Extracts from the report follow: 


it would cost approximately! Britain has in commission 43 € 
|eruisers mouting six-inch guns totalling 
| 194,920 tons, as against but 19 six-inch 





Public Service Commission of Oregon,| French and Italian fleets, totalling 127,- 
acting for the people of the State, al-!739 tons. In_ this class of modern 
leges, in substance, that defendant car-| cruisers the British predominance is over- 
riers have failed and refused to pro-|whelming, but in the larger first-line 


modern | 


By complaint filed May 24, 1927, the, gun cruisers in the combined American, | 


are in use throughout the world, the De- | 
‘] 


I 
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Views on Allocating 
Short Wave Channels 


For Aviation Heard’ 


Eventual Operation of Radio- 

Aircraft Communication 
Stations by Govern- 
ment Suggested. | 


Means of allocating the 89 short-wave 
jradio channels available for commercial 
aircraft communication so that the en-| 
tire industry may be served and life and | 
property protected, were discussed 
March 11 at a conference called by the | 
Federal Radio Commission, and atiended 
| by representatives: of aviation operating 
|companies, communication companies, | 
Army and Navy, and others interested 
|in communication between aircraft and 
| ground stations. teow 

| Eventual operation of radio-aircraft 
communication stations by the Govern- 
ment, through the Airways Division of 
|the Department of Commerce, was sug- 
| gested by some of the representatives. 
| The Director of Naval Communications, 
|Capt. S. C. Hooper, suggested that a 
general utility company own and operate 
the various communications _ stations. 
|The communication companies endorsed | 
| this view. 

| Policy Said To Be Needed. 

Opening the conference, Lieut. Com- 
|}mander T, A. M. Craven, technical ad- 
viser to the Commission, explained that 
, several applications are pending before 
;the Commission for aviation channels. 
| Many of these applications, he declared, 
have been for radio stations at the same 
landing field; and many differ widely 
jin the frequencies desired. 

He explained that there should be de- 
termined “a broad policy as to aviation 
communications.” Standardization of 
|equipment and uniformity of operation 
|along air routes he emphasized as im- 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 1.] 
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Organization to Stabilize 
Potato Industry Formed 


Stabilization of the early potato in- 
dustry by providing growers with eco- 
| nomic information on supply and demand 
is the purpose of the Interstate Early 
Potato Committee, of which A. E. 
Mercker, of New Yorfk, has been made 
secretary, the Denartment of Agricul- 
ture announced March 11, The full text 
of the Department’s statement follows: 

The Committee, of which J. R. Hutche- 
son, Director of Agricultural Extension 
of Virginia, is chairman, is composed of 
| the extension services of Virginia, Mary- 
land, North Carolina, and the Depart- 





Mr. Kellogg Explains 


Policy on Mexico 


Revolutionists Not to Be Given 
Status of Belligerents. 


The fact that the United States recog- 


means that civil war south of the Rio 
Grande does not exist officially as far as 
the American Government is concerned, 
|the Secretary of State, Frank B. Kel- 
| logg, stated orally March 11. Under no 
circumstances can the revolutionists be 
given the status of belligerents, it was 
explained. ’ 
Under the terms of the Pan American 
Convention on the Rights and Duties of 
States in the Event of Civil Strife, it was 
stated, the United States is obligated “‘to | 
disarm and intern every rebel force cross- 
ing the boundary,” and “to forbid the 
traffic in arms and war material, except | 
when intended for the government.” Al- 
though this treaty has not yet been rati- 


| fied by the Senate, it has been accepted 


by the Executive of the United States, 
and the Department of State considers it | 
a correct guide in the present situation, 
it was stated. 

A report on the situation in El Paso, | 


Retroactive Rate | 
For Transporting 


Mails Is Upheld 


| 

‘Supreme Court Finds Car- 
riers Have Right to Extra 
Pay from Time of Ap- 


plying for Revision. 


Decision Sustains 


Authority of I. C. G. 


Decree Against Postmaster Gen- 
eral by Court of Claims in 
Two Appealed Cases 
Is Affirmed. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission, 


| in fixing rates for carrying the mails on 
| railroads, has the authority, under the 


| partment of Commerce announced March regarding the 300 Federal troops and | 


11 as the result of analysis of world | 
markets for radio equipment. More than! 
95 per cent of the radio sets on the North 
American continent are in the United | 
States. | 

The survey also takes account of the | 
regulation of radio in various countries, | 
pointing out that outside the United 
States the general rule is for owners of 
radio sets to pay a license fee to their | 
respective goveinments, the amounts | 
running as low as 5 cents in France to! 
$18 in Salvador. | 


Retail Sales Surveyed. 
The Department also made public its | 


| figures on retail radio equipment during | 


1928 showing that sales by 6,569 of the 
32,159 dealers from which information 
was solicited by the Department for the | 
quarterly survey of stocks in the hands 
of dealers totalled $70,877,517 compared 
with sales totalling $90,785,050 reported 
for 1927 by 17,737 dealers. 

The statement follows in full text: 

“The survey revealed that the average 
value per set sold in 1928 was $158.50 
compared with $231 in 1927 while the 
volume of business per dealer averaged 
$10,800 in 1928 compared with $11,750 
the previous year. The average number 
of sets per>dealer: was..G8.cand. 51, ree | 
spectively. | 


their families there, was to be sent to 
Secretary Kellogg March 11, according 
to an oral statement by the Secretary 
of War, James W. Good, on that date. 
The report, Secretary Good explained, 


‘J 


ce 
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Power of President 


By ‘Pocket Veto to 
Void Bills Is Argued 


Right to Exercise Privilege 
Between Sessions of Same 
Congress Questioned 
In Supreme Court. 


Arguments in the so-caiied “pocket- 
veto” case were heard March 11 in the 
Supreme Court of the United States. The 
case presents the question of whether a 
bill which wassyassed by both Houses of 


Congress and .presented to the President | 


Act of July 28, 1916, to make its order 
| retroactive so as to cover the period be- 
tween date of filing carrier’s petition 
for increase and date of order of the 
| Commission allowing the increase, it was 
held, March 11, by the Supreme Court 
of the United States. 

This decision was reached in the so- 
called railway mail pay cases, entitled 
| United States vy. The New York Central 
| Railroad Company, etc., No, 238, and 
United States v. Nevada County Narrow 
Guage Railroad Company, No. 304. (The 
full text of the opinion in these cases 
is published on Page 4 of this issue.) 


Order Is Sustained. 


The opinion, delivered by Mr. Justice 
Holmes, explains that the Commission 
first held that it had “authority to es- 
| tablish rates only for the future,” but 
|later entered an order establishing the 
|same rates as fair and reasonable for 
| the times between filing the applications 
and the orders previously made. 

Upon refusal of the Postmaster Gen- 
eral to make payments as provided for 
in the order of the Commission, the car- 
riers sued in the Court of Claims and 
{got judgment for the additional com- 
pensation... The, Supreme Court,..by its 
dceision, affirmed the judgment of the 





“The dollar volume of business during | iess than 10 days, Sundays excepted, be- 
| fore the adjournment of the first session 
;of the Congress, but which was not 
| signed by him, or returned by him to the 
House in which it originated, became a 


the last three months of 1928 amounted 
to $37,975,015 or 5312 per cent of the 
total volume of business for the vear. 
The volume of business for the fourth 
quarter includes sales by 1,023 dealers 


of radio eauipment only during the three- 
month period, the volume of this busi- 
ness, however, being only $2,695,597. 

“Sales for the year of $500 or less was 
reported by 495 dealers while 94 dealers | 
reported doing a business of $100,000 or 
more. Approximately 30 per cent of the 
dealers reported doing a volume of busi- | 
ness between $J,000 and $3,000. 

Average Sales Per Dealer. 

“Replies from 1,303 of the 7,692 deal- 
ers queried in the States of New York. | 
New Jersey, and Pennsylvania reported 
a total business of $17.473,395 for the | 
vear; 1,694 of the 8,016 dealers in the 
States of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Mich- 
igan and Wisconsin reported sales total- 
ling $17,368,034. 

“Sales totalling $12.241.497 were re- 
ported bv 626 of the 2.688 dealers queried 
in the States of Washington, Oregon 
and California; 1,342 of the 5,511 dealers 
in the States of Minnesota, Iowa, Mis- 
souri, North Dakota, South Dakota, Ne- 
braska and Kansas to whom question- 
naires were mailed reported business 
totalling $7,485.499. 

“Based on returns to the Denartment, 
the average sales per dealer in Wash- 
ington, D. C., is shown to be $56,900, 


-] 
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Few Changes Planned | 
By Secretary Lamont 


Policies Employed By President 
Hoover to Be Continued. | 


This case is entitled the Okanogan, 
Methow, San Poelis (or San Poil), Nes- 
pelem, Colville and Lake Indian Tribes 


| Court of Claims. 


Rights of Railroads. 
Construing the Act of July 28, 1916, 
| providing for compulsory transportation 
of the United States mails by railroad 


| : : . : * ‘ 
; | law without his signature, |common carriers and fair and reason- 
who reported that they engaged in sales | 


able compensation therefor, the court 
held that it was the intention of Con- 


{gress that the Commission have author- 


| or Bands of the State of Washington, Vv.’ ity to make its orders relative to changes 


United States, No. 565. | 


Senate Committee Intervenes. 


Before the petitioner commenced ar- 
guments in the case, Hatton W. Sumners 


| obtained the permission of the Court to 


file a brief amicus curiae in the case, and 
to take part in the oral arguments. Mr. 
Sumners appeared as the representative 
of the Judiciary Committee of the House 


| of Representatives, 


William S. Lewis, of counsel for the pe- 
tioners, in opening the oral arguments, 
explained that this case arises under Sen- | 
| ate Bill 3185, Sixty-ninth Congress, First | 
Session, and presents the question of 
whether this bill is a law. 

This act, entitled “An Act authorizing | 
}certain Indian Tribes and bands, or any 
of them, residing in the State of Wash- 
|ington to present claims to the Court of 
| Claims,” was passed by both Houses of 
| Congress, signed by the presiding officers 
| thereof presented to the President for his 
| signature on June 24, 1926, Mr. Lewis 
| explained. 

Pocket-Veto Exercised. 
| On July 3, 1926, eight days thereafter, 
}said Mr. Lewis, there was an adjourn- | 


| ment of the first session of that Congress | 


| 
|/for the usual summer recess, until De- | 


cember 6, 1926, when it reconvened from 
recess to commence its second session, 
The President did not approve the bill so 
presented to him, Mr. Lewis said, nor did 
he return the bill to the house in which 
it originated within 10 days or at all. 
The petitioner had claimed in the 
court below that, by this failure to act, 


vide a large area within the State of} 


[Continuedon Page 6, Column 2.] 


ment of Agriculture, Mr. Mercker, whose 


| the bill had become a law, and were en- | 


in rates of pay for transporting the 
|mails, effective from the date the car- 
|riers filed application for increases. 

“Unless the Commission has the power 
assumed, a part of the railroad’s con- 
| stitutional rights will be left in the air,” 
|the opinion states. 

Reasonable compensation for the years 
occupied in the necessary investigaticn 
| between the time of filing the applica- 
| tions and their approval by the Commis- 
sion, it is stated, is a constitutional right 
of the companies no less than it is for 
the future. 


Offers Made to Buy 
Ship Line to Brazil 


.* 


Record Bid of $28 Per Dead- 
weight Ton Is Made. 


An offer of $2,695,672 for the pur- 
chase of 12 vessels of the Gulf Brazil 
River Plate Line, or at the rate of $28 


| per ton, the highest price yet offered for 


any of the Government-owned freight 
lines, was made by the Munson Steam- 
ship Line of New York, opening of bids 
by the United States Shipping Board 
on March 11 revealed. 

Four bids were received for the line, 
which operates from American ports on 
the Gulf of Mexico to ports of Brazil and 
the River Plate. Other bids for the line, 


cruisers mounting guns of greater caliber 
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Planting of Shells and Seed Oysters 


Is Proposed for Lower Potomac River 


; of Fisheries Finds After Series of Tests That Bars 


| 


All of the bars examined by the Bu- 
reau of Fisheries for 37 miles of the 
lower Potomac River were found to be 
| wreatly depleted of oysters, the Depart- 
{ment issued March 11. 
| With the exception of two bars, this 


ment of Commerce announced in a state- | 


{report is to be published by the State of 
|Maryland and is now in press. 
The report to be placed in the files of 


the bureau is now in preparation and is} 


to be much more extensive, including not 
only the physical characteristics and the 
oyster populations of the bars surveyed 
|but also all hydrographical and climato- 


field is so denuded of shells and oysters | logical data obtained during the survey. 
| that it must be considered barren ground.}The results of the survey are summa- 
Recommendations are made that seed | rized briefiy in the following statements: 
jand shell oysters be planted and that | The area surveyed included about 37 


|spawning beds of large oysters be es-! miles of the Potomac River between Per- 


tablished, according to the statement, 
which follows in full text: 
The month of February was spent in 


the preparation of a report upon the sur- | 


vey of the oyster bars of the lower Po- 
tomac River, which was carried out in 
cooperation with the conservation de- 
partment of the State of Maryland, and 
in analyzing records from the work car- 
ried out in Georgia by Dr. Weatherby. 
A final report was submitted to the 
Maryland conservation department, but 


About 80 per this report considered only the physical | 


characteristics of the oyster bars and 


|simmon Point, on the upper side, and 
{Piney Point and Ragged Point, on the 
jlower end. ‘Ten bars, ranging from 30 
to 620 ‘acres in extent, were surveyed on 
the Maryland side of the river and six 
bars, ranging from 60 to 500 acres, were 
covered on the Virginia side. Some 2,- 
500 acres were covered carefully by the 
method of triangulation and 
,dredge courses, and in addition large 
jareas were dredged but found to be 
barren. 

The hydrographical and physical data 
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| appointment became effective March 11, 
was formerly connected with the market- 
ing work of the Department of Agricul 
ture. The work is to be supported by 

| funds provided jointly by the extension 
services of the three States and the De- 
partment of Agriculture, 
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... Of every article in 
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| to a good organization 


Policies employed by President Hoover 
while was Secretary of Commerce | 
will be followed by the new Secretary, | 
Robert P. Lamont, in the conduct of the | 
affairs of the Department, Mr. Lamont | 
stated orally March 11. He stated also} 
that he would make few changes in the 
personnel of the Bureau chiefs. | 

“I have no intention of making any | 
changes in the policies of the Depart-| 
ment,” said Mr. Lamont. “I came here 
built by Mr.} 
Hoover. For the first few weeks here 
I shall familiarize myself with the work 
and organization of the Department end| 
the policies which Mr. Hoover carried on. 
My intention is to find out what his idea | 
and vision was about the conduct of the 
business of the Department and to carry 
on, as nearly as I can, those policies.” 

Whether Dr. Julius Klein, the Director 


he 


titled to its benefits in the Court of 
Claims sustained the demurrer. 
“The question presented,” Mr. Lewis 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 3.] 


Treasury to Close 
Issue of Certificates 


Subscriptions Arriving After 
March 12 to Be Rejected. 

} 

drew W. Mellon, announced March 11 

that subscription books to the recently 


announced issue of Treasury certificates 
of indebtedness would be closed as of the 


close of business March 12. The Depart- | 


ment has decided that subscriptions 


The Secretary’ of the Treasury, An-| 


of the Buearu of Foreign and Domestic | Which are not in'the hands of the Fed- 
Commerce, will remain at his post, will| eral Reserve Banks at closing time will 
be decided upon the return of Dr. Klein| not be accepted, a change from the usual 
from a trip to Europe for inspection of | procedure, Following is the full text of 
the foreign offices of the Bureau, Mr.! the announcement: 


Lamont said, 

The Assistant Secretary of Commerce} 
for Aeronautics, William P. MacCracken, | 
has felt that he has given all the time! 
that he can,” said the Secretary, “but I 
think he will stay until we can relieve 
him, 

“Appointment of a successor to Walter 
Brown, formerly the Ass'stant Sécretary 
of Commerce and now Postmaster Gen- 
eral, will not be made for about 30 days. 
Meanwhile, Mr. Brewn will probably ad- 
vise us. 

“As fas as I am concerned I have no in- 
tention of making any changes in the 
personnel of the Bureau chiefs.” 


! Secretary Mellon announced that sub- 


scriptions for the issue of 4% per cent 
Treasury Certificates of Indebtedness, 
Series TD2-1929, dated March 15, 1929, 
maturing December 15, 1929, will close at 
the close of business Tuesday, March 12, 
1929, 

Subscriptions which fail to reach a 
Federal Reserve Bank or branch, or the 
Treasury Department, before the close 
of business that day will not be accepted, 
The pactice of accepting mail subscrip- 


tions received on the morning following D 


the closing of the books will not be ob- 
served with regard to the current 
offering, 


which includes 13 vessels, although the 
Munson line made its offer for only 2 
ranged from $858,980.79, to $1,155,288. 
The Munson line offered to maintain reg- 
| ular service of not less than 36 round 
| Voyages for a period of five years, pur- 
suant to the specifications for bids. The 
full text of the Board’s statement fol- 
lows: 

The opening of bids by the Shipping 
Board March 11 for the Gulf Brazil 
River Plate Line revealed on offer from ~ 
the Munson Steamship Line of New 
York to purchase 12 vessels of the line 
for the sum of $2,695,672, or at the rate 

| of $28 a deadweight ton, the highest 
price yet offered for any of the Govern- 
ment-owned freight lines. In a¢cordance 
with the specifications for bids, the 
Munson Line offered to maintain regular 
service of not less than 36 round voyages 
for a period of five years. 

As indicated by its name the line main- 
tains direct freight service from Amer- 
ican ports on the Gulf of Mexico te 
ports of Brazil and the River Plate. The 
line as presently constituted is a con- 


| solidation of two lines formerly known 


as The American Delta Line and the 
American Dispatch Line. It has a total 
of 13 vessels having an aggregate of 
106,047 deadweight tons, and the adver- 
tisement for bids invited proposals on 
at least 12 of these vessels, 

The Mississippi Shipping Company, 
which i the present managing operator 
vf the line for Shipping Board account, 
offered to ‘buy the 12 vessels for $1,- 
155,288, ' 
Joseph Silverman, Jr., of Washingto: 

- C., bidding on behalf of a new om - 
ration to be formed, offered $1,113,4 
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Growth of Farming 
Creates Demand for 
Vocational Training 


Majority of Students in Ne- 
yada Found to Follow 
Agricultural 
Pursuits. 


Approximately 700 to 800 boys should 
be furnished with a secondary education 
and vocational education each year in the 
State of Nevada to take care of 
yearly replacement of farm operators, 
according to information received by C. 
H. Lane, of Federal Board for Vaca- 
tional Education. 


The full text of Mr. Lane’s statement 
follows: 

According to a recent report to the 
Federal Board for Vocational Education 
from R. B. Jeppson, Supervisor of Voca- 
tional Agricultural Eudcation in Nevada, 
there are between 7,000 and 8,000 farm- 
ers in Nevada. “The Rural Economists 
say that the productive managerial life 
of a farmer is 20 years, which means 
that one-twentieth of the farmers of the 
country must be taken over by beginners 
each year.” In order to take care of 
this replacement in Nevada and if each 
of these new farm operators is to have 
the advantage of a secondary education 
with vocational instruction, it will be 
necessary to turn out each year one- 
twentieth as many graduates as there 
are farmers in the State. This will mean 
that 350 to 400 boys with a secondary 
education and vocational instruction. in 
agriculture go out to the farms each 
year. 

Majority Follow Farming. 

According to follow-up records of all 
students who have had one or more 
years of vocational instruction and train- 
ing in agriculture and who are now en- 
gaged in earning a living in Nevada, 51 
per cent are following the occupation of 
farming. These records cover the pe- 
riod between 1918 and 1927. The records 
and data from 35 other States show that 


over 60 per cent of the stucents given | 


vocational instruction in agriculture are 
now in agricultural work. Tierefore, if 
51 per cent of the students who receive 
vocational instruction in agriculture go 
into farming as a voca‘ion, then in or- 
der to take care of this yeariy replace- 
ment of farm operators, it wil! be neces- 
sary to furnish about 700 to 800 boys 
with a secondary education and voca- 
tional education in agriculture each year 
in the State of Nevada. 

Some high schools offer a 3-year course 
in vocational agriculture, while others 
offer a 2-year course. There are nine 


yocational agricultural departments in| 


the State. If one-half of the number of 
boys enrolled in these courses graduate 
or leave school each year, this means 
that less than one-tenth of the number 
are being prepared with a secondary 
education and vocational instruction in 
agriculture as are actually needed to take 
care of the normal replacement. 


Need for Expansion. 


“There is a vital need for expansion in 
this type of education,” says Mr. Jep- 
pson, “when one considers the growth of 
the farming industry in the State in re- 
cent years. In 1910 the gross farm sales 
amounted to $7,710,000; in 1920, $16,- 
625,000; in 1927, over $23,000,000, and 
indications for 1928 are that they will 
be still greater. This means that during 
the last 20 years the returns from ag- 
riculture have increased three-fold. Ag- 
riculture is certain to be a great sta- 
bilizing factor in the financial condition 
of the State. It seems, therefore, that 
Nevada‘can well afford to give adequate 
preparation and training to the farmers 
and future farmers, so that this very 
important industry can continue to de- 
velop on an efficient, economic and scien- 
tific basis. 

The need is not for a greater number 
of farmers but better trained farmers to 
meet the necessary replacement each 
year. “We frequently hear,” says Mr. 
Jeppson, “that ‘farmers won’t organize 
to promote their own business inter- 
ests.” It is therefore essential that our 
future farmers be taught cooperation 
and organization while they are in school 
under the guidance of a capable leader. 
It is necessary for boys to have an op- 
portunity for practice in leadership, co- 
operative and productive activities, in or- 
der to reach the highest level of learning 
—the “doing level.” 

Profitable Ventures. 


74) 
Use of Liability Insurance Advocated 
For Operators of Air Transport Lines 


Basing of Policies on Number of Planes Owned Said to 
Have Tendency to Reduce Spare Equipment, 


(Continued from Page 1.) 


gaged in the complication and inter-| 
pretation of statistics. The Aeronautics|]aw allows the passenger to sign away 
Branch of the Department of Commerce! }i. yights to sue to that extent. Pas- 
is beginning to rectify this situation. ti 3 y . 
The statistics now available and those |S€nger liability insurance is necessary in 
iwhich will be available must be inter- | dition, however, to protect against 
preted in the light of changing condi- | S¥its involving gross negligence. 
tions. Probably no other field of eco-| Nonfare paying passengers are looked 
nomic endeavor is experiencing as many! upon as less hazardous than those who 
rapid and continuous changes. | pay regular fares. Coverage restricted to 


Insurance premiums form a very im-| Such passengers is written very often 


passenger for approximately $6,000. The |: 


portant item in operating costs. Some | #t rates 25 per cent lower than the un- 


operators say that it is only second in 
importance to pay roll. 


{restricted coverage. The reduction is de- 
; termined by the degree to which the na- 
ture of the operation precludes the pos- 


iat te —_ ——— eS sibility of suit in case of accident. 

vital problem of any business. “=: Some operators have such passengers 
is largely determined by ~ ‘| sign very pies al worded Melamaee- a> 
which costs can be reduced without a j leasing the carrier from all liability for 
fecting maximum efficiency and genera |negligence. Dependents of killed passen- 
soundness of organization. gers could probably have these set aside, 

The individuals in charge of an Op-! but it is believed that they are full pro- 
erator’s insurance should be keen andj tection against claims by the passengers 
continuously alert to changing market! themselves. 
conditions or competitors will soon have} public liability insurance costs in the 
a decided advantage. The keenness with | neighborhood of $100 per plane per year 
| which insurance-needs are analyzed, and | for $5,000/$10,000 limits. The rates for 
the care exercised in the presentation of higher limits usually are stepped up ac- 
the risk and in the canvassing of the en-| cording to tables based on automobile ex- 
tire market are considerations of the | perience. 
utmost importance. | The amount of coverage required 

The hazards may be divided into three| should be determined by the ee of 
broad, general groups—third party lia-ithe operation. If congested areas are 
bility, property and personal hazards.| frequented there is a greater likelihood 
In the long run this is the order of their | of claims by injured third parties than if 
importance from the operator’s stand-/the planes operate continuously over 
point. ; sparsely-settled territory. 

The importance of the third-party lia-| Operators flying over cities are cer- 
bility hazards cannot be overemphasized ; tainly not wise if they are content with 
| because these hazards involve more than | $5,000/$10,000 coverage, The more usual 
the mere capital actually invested in the| or normal limits are $20,000/$40,000. 
enterprise. One or a series of mishaps , Property damage insurance is written 
jcan injure a number of members of the} in multiples of $1,000. This policy limit 
general public, and much property be-| also only applies, with the more liberal 
longing to these “third parties. | underwriter, to each accident. In other 

If the courts consider these damages | words, an operator carrying $5,000 worth 
to be the results of negligence, the oper-| of property damage insurance would 
ator may be forced to pay many thou- 
|sands of dollars more than he could re-; the underwriter and in addition would 
lalize by the sale of his entire equipment. ! have numberless claims paid up to $5,000 

ae (subject always, of course, to the prac- 
| Hazards of Liability | tical consideration that the coverage 
‘To Third Parties ; would probably be cancelled by the un- 


‘ ae te . |derwriter if the accidents were the re- 

-, ars-oete eee s,s | sults of continuous carelessness). 
}clude injuries to p : ; 
lthe general public, damage to property | Pes coverage ($5,000) costs about 

ree The insurance | $22 variations above or below this being 
and injuries to workmen. | eee d te the irability 
coverages granted against these hazards , d¢termined by the desira ility of the par- 
lare called passenger liability, public lia- | ticular risk. The territory of operations 
\pility, property damage, and workmen's | 2 importance in fixing this desira- 
compensation or employers’ liability. | Saiey- é P 

The units of coverage under which ee — . coverage required is 

these hazards are assumed are the same | ;: eeined DY e consideration men- 
. a ioned under public liability. Limits of 
as those used in automobile insurance. $5,000 
: Neca? Habilit 000 or $10,000 are more usual than 
Public, passenger and employers y 
start from the $5,000/$10,000 unit up to | 27© limits of $1,000. Even $10,000 cov- 
’ ; . |erage is liable to make the operator a 
the ne2ds and demands of the particular } acl? incurer f valaah a ball 
operator, which sometimes requires | ; Nak: Sreeeeeee Proneeey  ae-emuaaee 
$100,000/$500,000 coverage. | ing to strangers is destroyed. 

The underwriter of a $5,000/$10,000 | Damage Liabilities 
policy promises to pay court ,awards up|! , 3 is 
to $5,000 to each person, subject to a top | For Workmen’s Injuries 
limit of $10,000 to all persons in one acci- Employes’ injuries are insured against 
dent. Sometimes this t6p Jimit is also; under workmen’s compensation insurance 
the total payable under the policy (i. e.,| in most States. The insured enjoys im- 
one accident involving court awards of | munity from suits by workmen who come 
$6,000 and a second accident resulting in | under the compensation laws of the State. 
court awards of $4,000 would exhaust the! If any suits are brought under the 
coverage of a $5,000/$10,000 policy even| common law of employer's liability the 
though both accidents took place during. insurance company promises to defend 
the first three months of a yearly policy). | these and pay any court awards result- 

But the better automobile practice is|ing. Few underwriters limit the amount 
being more generally adopted of putting; they will pay under the so-called “Em- 
no limit on the total payable for more} ployer’s Liability Endorsement” to the 
than one accident within the policy pe- workmen’s compensation policy. 
riod. Operators should Tread their poli- | Workmen coming under the compen- 
cies carefully on this point. ; sation laws are paid according to a defi- 

All legal expenses are paid by the un-| nite schedule of benefits set up by the 
derwriters, in addition to the above dam-| State legislature. Even operators in 
ages, regardless of the size of the policy | MOncompensation States can have _in- 
issued. These include all expenses in- | Surance arranged which-will give their 
volved in the investigation, and defense | employes the advantages of sure, prede- 
of all claims, even if groundless. | termined benefits and will give them- 

Passenger liability insurance is most | en security against the 
often written on a per craft basis. The | M@/Sunderstanding, ae and hard 
premium was formerly determined by | feelings resulting from employes’ suits. 
taking about 3 per cent of the top limit}. The selection of the underwriter is of 
if liability, i. e., for $10,000/$20,000 cov- | importance in the case of workmen’s com- 
erage, $600. This premium would now be | Pensation coverage for air transport op- 
close to the maximum any underwriter | erations. The very nature of these opera- 
would charge on this unit basis (5/10) | tions indicates the probability of claims 
for a desirable operation. | arising in many States. 

Some operators and brokers who are Usually the State of hire is acceptable 
able to prove beyond question the desira-| to the employe. He is often within his 
bility of their particular risk get reduc- | rights, however in selecting the benefits 
tions ranging up to 50 per cent of the! 
old 3 per cent rate. | this happens to be a noncompensation 





have all suits defended free of charge by | 


of the State in which he is injured. If | 


Large operations find the per craft per | 
year preteen basis an unsatisfactory 
one. It acts as an incentive to keep spare 
dent in the Douglas County High School, | equipment down to the lowest possible 
conducted a sheep project which brought|minimum. This is unsound from both | 
him a return of $432.62 above expenses.|the operating and the underwriting 
Also Dee Sprague conducted turkey | standpoint. 
projects during two years while enrolled | Consequently this coverage is very 
In vocational agriculture in Moapa Val-| often written on an hourly and on a 
ley High School, which brought in an| mileage basis. This requires an advance 
income of $584.97 above expenses, |estimate of the hours or miles to be flown. 

It is generally agreed by all that the | For this reason underwriters feel that 
Way to make sure that boys will take|it is not applicable to “joy-hopping” 
an active interest in all civie affairs | and taxi work. 
when they get to be men is to give them | The operator’s leggd liability to pas- | 
An opportunity to assume these responsi-|sengers is one of the many unsettled 
bilities early in their formal education. | problems of aeronautics. The courts can 
They should be helped and encouraged to| look upon the operator in any one of a| 
study and participate in all local farm|number of lights. If he is considered to | 


As an example of the latter, Walter 
Schake, a vocational agricultural stu- 


organizations. They should be helped 


| compensation 


State he can sue the employer for neg- 
ligence in that State. 

State insurance funds usually are not 
empowered to issue extraterritorial 
coverage. Operators insuring in such 
funds would probably have to defend 


| such suits themselves; particularly, until 


it is determined whether or not aircraft 
operators are interstate carriers (if they 
are they do not come under workmen’s 
laws). Compensation in- 
surance should only be written in well 
established companies doing a nation 
wide business. 

Compulsory compensation laws are 
very common. Operators not complying 
with those are subject to severe penalties. 
This often forces operators to take pub- 
lic liability and property damage insur- 


to develop the right attitudes, apprecia- 


tions and ideals for group action as well | 
as operative and managerial skills con- | 


nected with the various farm enterprises 
of the State. 

These activities and _ ideals 
veloped through courses in vocational 
agriculture in the local high school. 

As an illustration of the importance 
of vocational agricultural instruction as 
an integral part of public high school 
education for farm boys, listen to what 
Aschel Leavitt, a vocational agricultural 
student of Virginia Valley High School, 
Nevada, has done. “Grow with your 
enterprise or business,” says this boy 
Leavitt. In the fall of 1926 he enrolled 
in the course of vocational agriculture 
and purchased 41 Barred Rock chickens 
for his first project. The following 
spring he purchased 100 pure bred Bar- 
red Rock chicks from California. These 
were raised and sold as friers and meat 
chickens. He earned 53 cents an hour 
for the time he took on this project. The 
following year he enrolled in the class in 
crop production and selected as his pro- 
ject 4.3 acres of wheat and continued 
with his poultry enterprise. The Barred 
Rock chickens were disposed of and he 
purchased 250 Leghorn chicks last 
spring. He made this change because he 
learned from his experience and study 
that White Leghorns gave greater re- 
turns than the Barred Rocks in his lo- 
cality. 

This winter in his class in farm man- 

ment he has eight laying projects of 
100 hens, 10 acres of wheat, and practi- 
eally the entire operation and manage- 
ment of the balance of the home farm. 


are de-| 


be the promoter of a particular hazardous 


| L ance since few underwriters will write 
|business (an extreme case of which the 


k Y | workmen’s compensation coverage alone. 
keeper of wild animals) court awards| ‘hey claim that the rates, fixed more 
| will be common and large since negli-|or less by the State insurance authori- 
| sence will be presumed ipso facto. | ties, are not high enough to pay for the 
If aircraft operators are looked upon’ hazard involved. The present profitable 
finally as common carriers there will | 
probably be some tinge of the above atti- | to offset the compensation underwriting 
tude attaching to them. The courts will | losses. 
doubtless consider the more dangeraous ! 
nature of the transportation instrument 
offered to the public and will hold opera- 
tors to stricter account for slight laxity 
in safety measures. In other words, the 
hazard of negligence will probably be 
greater in aircraft operation than in rail- 
road or motor bus operation. 


Viewpoint of Courts 
On Negligence Factor 


The unsettled attitude toward this haz- 
ard, plus the fact that crashes so often 
involve all of the pasengers carried, 
makes this form of insurance most im- 
portant for operators of passenger-carry- 
ing equipment. We must again remem- 
ber that the courts probably will not 
consider the amount invested in the 
enterprise as a limit to the claims to be 
awarded. 

Even reasonably careful operatoys can 
not afford to carry this hazard them- 
selves. A premium of $1,000 or $2,000 
looks large but it can be taken care of 
in cost of operation estimates. 

Court awards of $100,000 can not be 
taken care of in this manner. Every 
passenger liability self insurer is taking 
upon himself a catastrophe hazard. 

In Germany operators must insure each 


total premiums are determined by the 
annual pay roll of different classes of 
employes, Rates per $100 of pay roll for 
the different classifications are given be- 
low for New York State, the highest 
State, and for Georgia, the lowest rated 
State: 

N. 
7400—Air- 
Commer- 


tT. Ga, 
Classification No, 
eraft Operation, 
cial or Private, excluding 
demonstration, testing in- 
struction, public  exhibi- 
tion, trick or stunt flying. 
BONA fithtaseesnecssssese See 
Per $100, Pilot payroll per 
annum, Minimium pre- 
RA are 
Classification No. %401—Air- 
craft Operation, including 
demonstration, testing, in- 
struction, publie exhibition, 
trick or stunt fiving. Rate 
Ver $100, Pilot: payroll per 
annum. Minimum Pre- 
mium 
Classification No, 7403 
eratt Terminal 
tions-Non-F lying mechan- 
hangar and field em- 
ployes. Rate : 
Per $100 payroll — per 
annum, Minimum Pre- 
mium 


369.00 


485.00 
Alr- 
Opera- 


ics, 
2.02 


38.00 


~ 


nature of public liability insurance helps | 


Compensation and employer’s liability | 
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Conciliation Service Trend of Administrative Views Contrasted |(reater Prevalence 


Settles in Past Week 
Six Labor Disputes 


Makers of Garments, Neck- 
wear and Silk, Iron Work- 
ers, and Bus Drivers 

Adjust Differences. 


Seven new labor disputes were brought 
| before the Department of Labor for set- 


tlement last week, it was stated by! 
| Hugh L. Kerwin, director of the Depart- 
|ment’s Conciliation Service, Department 
of Labor, 

| At the close of the week there were a 
total of 27 strikes before the Depart- 
|ment awaiting settlement and 12 contro- 
| versies which had not reached the strike 
|stage. Four strikes and two_ contro-| 
|versies were reported to have been ad- 
| justed in the period under review. 


New Labor Disputes. 


The following is a list of the new labor | 
| disputes, showing the name of the com- 
| pany or industry affected, nature of the 
| dispute, craftsmen concerned, status and 
|cause of the dispute, and the number of 
| workers involved: 
| Cleveland Furniture Company, Cleve- 

lan, Ohio—Strike: Craft, upholsterers; 
status, pending; cause, alleged refusal to 
renew contract; both sides refuse con- 
ference; workers involved, 140. 
| Structural iron, Pittsburgh, Pa.—! 
Threatened strike: Craft, iron workers; 
status, adjusted; cause, asked 8-hour day 
jand $18 per day; workers involved, 500. 
| Metropolitan Garment Company, Bos- 
iton, Mass.—Strike: Craft, waterproof 
| garment makers; status, adjusted; cause, 
alleged violation of agreement; workers 
‘involved, 20. 

Upholsterers, Philadelphia, Pa.— 
Strike: Craft, upholsterers;  status,| 
| pending; cause, report not yet received; | 
workers involved, not stated. _ 

Real Silk Company, Paterson, N. J.— 
Strike: Craft, textile workers; status, 
|pending; cause, wages cut 14 per cent; 
workers involved, 49. 

Gelles Neckwear Company,  Boston,| 
Mass.—Controversy: Craft, meckwear| 
makers; status, adjusted; cause, alleged 
poor workmanship; workers involved, | 
10. 

Bus drivers, Shamokin, Pa.—Strike: 
| Craft, bus drivers; status, pending; 
| cause, report not received; workers in-| 
| volved, not stated. | 
| The following is a list of adjustments 
| reported, showing the name of the com- 
| pany or industry affected, craftsmen con-| 
cerned, cause of the dispute, terms of 
| settlement and number of workers in- 
volved: 

Metropolitan Garment Company, Bos- 
ton, Mass.—Strike: Craft, garment 
| makers; cause, alleged violation of con- 
| tract; terms, referred to arbitration; 
| workers involved, 20. 

Structural iron, Pittsburgh, Pa—| 
Strike: Craft, iron workers; cause, 
asked 8-hour day, $13 per day; workers 
involved, 500. 

Harry Wolf Silk Company, Paterson, 
N. J.—Strike: Craft, silk workers; 
| cause, wage cut of 14 per cent—1 cent 
| per yard; terms, compromised at % cent 
cut per yard, 50-hour week, and 3-loom 
| system; workers involved, 19. 

Star Dyeing and Cleaning Company, 
St. Louis, Mo.—Strike: Craft, clean- 
ers and dyers; cause, alleged discharge 
of two workers, refused to work over- 
time; terms, plant sold, new manage- 
ment, all returned to work; workers in- 
volved, 34. 

Egyptian Transportation Company, | 
Marion, I111.—Controversy: Craft, auto} 
mechanics; cause, proposed 10 per cent 
wage cut; workers involved, 17. 

Gelles Neckwear Company, Boston, 
Mass.—Controversy: Craft, meckwear 
work; cause, alleged poor workmanship; 
terms, agreed work to be done over with- 
out extra compensation; workers in-| 
volved, 10. 





Long ‘Terms Favored 


For Cabinet Officers 


Mr. Norris Suggests Revision 
Of Appointment System. 


(Continued from Page 1.) 
the term of the President who appointed 
him.” 


The Senator explained that, in his 
opinion, the position of Postmaster Gen- 
eral is not one that should be affected 
by the policies which may change with 
changing administrations. 

“His duties are fixed entirely by law 
and Congress controls them,’’ Senator 
Norris said. “There is no reason why he 
should be changed every time a new} 
President comes into office.” 

If the policy of a long-term appoint- | 
ment for the Postmaster General should | 
be adopted, Senator Norris said, he| 
would also advocate giving to the Post- 
master General the power to appoint 
postmasters without requiring confirma- 
tion of such appointments by the Senate. 
Postmasters are now appointed by the 





ithe Florida Conference of Social Work, | 


follows in full text: 


|unhappinesss, neglect and vice. It is es- 


|work with childrem and families, amd in| gards actual per capita expenditure for 


|these fields was developed. 


- On Effectiveness of Pensions for Old Age 


of State and County Officials Are Assembled 
By Departrnent of Labor. 


View points 


has been a disposition to make pensions 
increasingly large, and the conditions of 
granting them increasingly easy. 

The friends of such legislation look 
with ag ggg upon the present sit- 
uation from entirely different motives. 
|The real purpose of old-age _ pensions, 
they say, is to make it possible for those 
reduced to poverty by age to spend their 
jdeclining years in self-respecting privacy, 
free from the anxieties of want and the 
stigma of pauperism, livimg  independ- 
ently in their own surroundings instead 
of being maassed together im an institu- 
tion. 5 

The mere substitution of outdoor for 
indoor relief, although perhaps a step 
in the right direction, is far from accom- 
plishing this end. At present, they say, 
the pension is not sufficiently differenti- 
ated from poor relief, and the laws are 
usually administered by the same au-} 
thorities weho have charge of the poor 
relief. Consequently their tendency is 
to look upon the pension merely as an 
extension Of the principle of poor relief. 


Administrative Appraisal 


Opposing viewpoints on the effective- 
ness of old-age pensions as contrasted 
with the almshtuse system are reviewed 
by the Bureau of Tabor statistics im a 


statement summarizing the results of an 
extensive study just made public by the 
Department of Labor. 

Administrators, it is stated, generally 
testify to the superiority of the pension 
plan as a means for caring for the poor. 

A tendency towards increased reliance 
upon government aid, as anticipated by 
opponents of old-age pension. Advocates 
assert the desirability of providing indi- 
vidual security, apart from concentration 
in institutions. 

The full text of the statment pro- 
ceeds: 

The opponents of old-age pension leg- 
islation base their objections upom sev- 
eral grounds. They claim that a mon- 
contributory system, the only kind which 
has been adopted in this country, de- 
creases self-reliance, discourages thrift 
and energy, and promotes pauperism by 
relieving it of some of its more unpleas- 
oe és | 

ey object because of the expense, = 
and because pensions may weaken the | Pension Systems f 
sense of responsibility for theirown aged| In each case in the present study in- 
relatives which decent people should feel. | quiry was made as to the opinion of the 














Factors primarily responsible for ju- 
venile delinquency in the United States 
and standards for juvenile court’ work 
were discussed by the Assistant to the) 
Chief of the Children’s Bureau of the 
Department of Labor, Katherine F. Len- 
root, in an address on March 11 before 


They fear a tendency toward increasing | administering officer as to the relative 
reliance upon Government aid rather than Value of the pension system as com- 
on private resources, and they claim that| pared with the old almshouse system 
wherever the system has been tried there | (though im many instances the two sys- 
ce - |tems are being practiced jointly). 
| The replies indicate that, in general, 
St d d P d jthose counties which have adopted the 
andards ropose pension plan like it and feel that it is 
|superior to the almshouse as a means 
F J il ¢ t |of caring for aged poor. As would be 
or juveniie UUFts expected, the majority of counties which | 
, {have not accepted the pension plan cling | 
7 a |to the almashouse as preferable. 
Better Salaries and Training | The main cbjections raised against | 
{the county old-age pensioms by those 
For Officers Urged to bite eg poy them eat 
© at they are inadequate for full | 
Check Delinquency. {support and are feasible only where the 
So tneaanener |pensioner Khas some means of his own 
or where friends or relatives are willing | 
to receive him into their homes or con- 
tribute to his support. 
| (2) That pensions are too expensive 
ito be considered by counties which cover | 
fat ae or which are only sparsely | 
| settled. 


(3) That dependent aged people find 
|themselves in a position in which assist- 
anec Is necessary mainly because of mis- | 
|Management in money matters, lack of | 


at Miami, Fla. 
An authorized abstract of the address 


—_ courts and clinics for the thrift, ete. 
scientific study of delinquent children! (4) T i 
have found juvenile deliquency to be in| (t) That person apply for pensions | 


) {who would . ief if this 
large part the result of adult ignorance, | meant bein aa ie eee i" 


jthe cost to the county is _ therefore 
greater under the pension system. 

It is seen that these objections are 
|based upom purely utilitarian reasons— 
| mainly financial. In only two replies 
|was the matter given consideration from 
the point of view of the pensioner, i. e., 
| Whether Considering the self-respegt and 
human feelings of the aged applicant 
jfor public assistance, the wanton is | 
|preferable to the almshouse. 

As regards the comparative annual 
per capita cost of pensions and alms- 
|houses, the following statement is of 
jinterest. It shows the average annual 
per capita cost of operation of alms- 
jhouses, as disclosed in a previous study 
of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, and 
the annual amount of the average old- 


timated that one-third to two-fifths of 
the delinquent children coming to the) 
attention of juvenile courts are from: 
homes broken by the death, desertion, di- 
vorce or separation of the parents. Many 
come from homes in which income is 
barely sufficient to provide the necessities 
of life. 

Other important factors are ignorance 
or lack of sympathy and understanding 
on the part of parents, bad companion- 
ships, poor recreation, and school difficul- 
ties. In a study of 2,000 repeated young 
offenders made by Dr. Healy and Dr. 
Bronner it was found that only 8 per cent 
were living under reasonably good con- 
ditions for the upbringing of children. 

The first juvenile courts were the result - 
of the efforts of far-seeing mem and | 4g¢ Pensions now being paid in these 
women who undertook the task of remov- | States. 
ing children from jails and criminal | 
courts and conceived a new social insti- tGstertite 
tution which should endeavor to reconcile ee 
the administration of justice as applied ae 
to children with the parental and pro- Nevada 865.10 
tective functions of the State. Gradually Wisconsin _............. 290.46 230.40 
as a result of developments in social! The above figures show that as re- 


Almshouse Pension 
teveeees $22E40 $10.00 
socese see. 40 240.00 
269.49 

518.91 





199.08 


scientific study of behavior problems, the | these two purposes, in only one State 

modern conception of the court as an/jdoes the annual pension per person ex- 

agency utilizing the best methods in both ceed the amount spent per year to main- 
seo elds wets ea " |tain a person in the county almshouse. 

@ majority of courts throughout | i 

the country, however, probation officers |/ nsione Plan Adopted 

are overworked, underpaid, and inade- |In Maryland County 

quately prepared for the delicate and dif-| It is true, indeed, as some critics point 

ficult work they are called upon to per-|out, that the present pensions are in- 

form. Available resources for supervision | adequate for full support. Of interest 

of children and families in their own)in this connection, however, is the re- 

homes, child placing and institutional |port from a county of Maryland—one of 

care usually do not form a complete pro-|the two cases in which the question was 

gram for the ¢are of deliquent and de- = ae = ae 

pendent children. 
Standards for juvenile court work 

drawn up by a committee appointed by| 





|Measles: 


|Meningococcus meni ngitis: 


Of Spinal Meningitis 
Recorded This Year 


Reports of 25 1 Cases in One 
Week of February Com- 
pares With 94 Cases in 
Similar Period of 1928. 


Increase in the prevalence of cerebro- 
spinal meningitis (meningococcus men- 
ingwitis) has ben moted throughout the 
United States, the Puble Health Serv- 
ice announced, March 11, in its weekly re- 
port on the prevalence of communicable 
diseases. 

For the week ended February 16,1929, 
a total of 251 cases were reported by 45 
states, as against 94 cases reported for 
the same week of 1928. Ninety-seven 
cities having a ppulation of more than 
31,000,000 reported 143 cases for the 
1929 week as against 42 cases for the 


|corresponding period of last year. 


Deaths from influenza and pneumonia 


|totaled 1,593 in 90 cities with a pppula- 


tion of approximately 30,000,000 for the 
week of 1928 these cities reported a total 


|of 1,124 deaths. 


The full text of the weekly review fol- 
lows: 

The Public Health Service has issued 
the following statement regarding the 
prevalence of communicable diseases in 


ithe United States. 


The 97 cities reporting cases used in 
the following table are situated in all 
parts of the country and have an esti- 


| mated aggregate population of more than 


31,460,000, The estimated population of 
the 90 cities reporting deaths is more 
than 29,885,000. Weeks ended February 
16, 1929, and February 1891928, 
Cases reported = 1929 
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considered from a Mhumanitarian stand- 


| point. 


(A) We do not have a sufficient num- 
ber of homeless pensioners to justify main- 
temance of such an’ institution. 

«B) It seldom happens that our ap- 
plicants for county aid are entirely de- 
pendent. This is evidenced by the fact 
that most of them receive not more than 
$60 annually. Some get $30, others $40 
and $50. 

«C) In rural communities there is usu- 
ally some kind neighbor who is willing 
to shelter an old or infirm friend with a 
little help from neighbors and the county. 
This, I find, applies to negroes as well as 
the whites. 

«D) Occasionally wee have a case of an 
old man or women without a home. These 
I have succeeded in placing in almshouses 
belonging to ecithe: Frederick, Baltimore, 
or Montgomery counties. At this time we 
have one such patierat who is in Montewue 
Hospital, Frederick. We pay them $300 a 
year for his maintenance which includes 
medical attention amd nursing. 

(E) My experience has taught me that 
old folks prefer to spend their final years 
im familiar surroun@ings, rather than en- 
ter an institution of any kind. 

(F) In cases of emergency I have used 
our county jail with very satisfactory re- 
sults. All ofthe wives of our jailors have 
been exceedingly kin@. Mrs. C. is always 
ready to take in am unfortunate on my 
recommendation and in a short time, with 
food food anda warm bed, she puts them 
om their feet. 

Such cases are mot confined to cells, 
but sleep in the hospital room and go out 
im the sunshine when they feel like doing 
so. SometimesI hawe the magistrate com- 
mit them as vagrants for a short time, but 
I seldom do this with white people as 
preservation of self-respect helps many a 
poor person to start to climb again. 

CG) For larger communities I consider 
almshouses necessary. 


the Children’s Bureau in 1921 recommend 


he Anite States Baily 


that the court dealing with children 
should be clothed with broad jurisdiction, | 
including cases of adults failing to sup- 
port or contributing to the delinqueney or 
dependency of children, and that the court | Sienenta. N 
should have a scientific understanding of ! aorekces 
each child and base its decision as to 
treatment on the child’s particular needs, | 
Whatever jurisdiction is placed in a ju- 
venile court or in a family court with ju- 
venile and domestic relations juisdic- | 
tion, such as those established in a num- 
ber of communities in the past 15 years, | 
the following conditions are essential to| 
its success: 

(a) Freedom from political influence 
and_ selection of judges and probation 
staff based on qualifications for the work | 
to be performed. 
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President subject to confirmation by the 
Senate. | 


“There is no reason why the Senate 
should be called upon to pass on thou- 
sands of postmasters each year,” the| 
Senator declared, explaining that his 
idea is that such appointments should 
|be put on a strict business basis and 
should be taken out of the realm of 
| politics. He added that he has no idea} 
that such a proposal could obtain the | 
approval of any Congress in the near | 
future. ; 

The plan of long-term Cabinét ap- 
pointments without reference to Presi- 
dential terms, the Senator said, might 
well be extended also the office of the 
Attorney General, and, possibly, to the 
| Secretary of the Interior and the Secre- 
tary of Commerce. 

He expressed the opinion, however, 
that it should not be applied to such an 
office as that of the Secretary of State 
or to the heads of the Departments of 
War and the Navy. 


“The Secretary of State has to carry 
out foreign policies,” he said, ‘and that 
is a function of the President. I would 
not interfere with that office nor with 
the heads of the Army and the Navy.” 
| Senator Norris said he is considering 

introducing a bill in the next Congress 
to carry out his ideas on this subject, al- 
though he realizes that there would be 
little chance ef favorable action on such | 
legislation. If he did introduce such a 
bill, he said, he would do so with the 
purpose of stimulating discussion and 
possibly arousing public interest in the 
subject to pave the way for action at 
some future time, } 
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_(b) Ample financial support, permit- | 
ting the employment at adequate salaries 
of a staff sufficiently large to render all 
the service required in each case. | 
_(e) Recognition of the fact that the so- 
cialized treatment which the court is in-| 
tended to give can be performed only by 
men and women fitted by nature. educa- 
tion, and experience to carry on the deli- 
cate tasks intrusted to them. The serv- 
Ices of the social case worker, the 
physician, the psychologist, and the 
psychiatrist, all are necessary to the 
proper development of this new legal in- 
stitution, ' 


Attitude of America 
On Mexico Outlined 


(Continued from Page 1.) 
states briefly that the Mexican Federal 
troops were permitted to enter El Paso 
in order to prevent loss of life im that 
city, that they were disarmed at the 
border, and that their arms are now in 
the possession of the United States. The 
troops and their families are now at 
ort Bliss, 

‘The question whether or not the troops 
will 1» allowed to return to Mexico is 
—. which a be decided by tare De- 
partment of State, Secretary Good] ». Tru ree ne 
stated, In connection with arms to be : a ae oa 
sent to the Mexican Government, he said as ; 
that no orders had been received for air-| VTOR W sitiock 
plane bombs or.airplanes, but that such|' ©: G- Marsuau 
orders might have been placed with pri-|, WILLARD Sautssury 
rete Sache Rogertng es ie War|| Georam F. Porter 

epartment has no information eCcl.- OH 
tary Good stated, : oe ee. Wat 
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Views on Allocating 


Short Wave Channels 


Bills for Reapportionment and Census 
To Be Considered at Special Session Four Cases Granted 


For Aviation Heard Measurse Will Be Introduced in House on First Day If 


Possible, Representative Fenn Says. 


Eventual Operation of Radio- 
Aircraft Communication 
Stations by Govern- 
ment Suggested. 


(Continued from Page 1.) 
portant questions, while the degree of 
coordination between Government avia- 
tion systems and commercial aviation 


systems also should be decided, he said. 

The Assistant Secretary of Commerce 
for Aviation, William P. MacCracken, 
explained to the conference that radio as 
an aid to air navigation is a responsi- 


Reapportionment and census bills, 
identical with those passed by the House 
of Representatives in the Seventieth 
Congress, will again be introduced in the 
lower body immediately upon the conven- 
ing of the special session called for 
April 15, it was stated orally March 11 
|by the Chairman of the House Census 
Committee, Representative Fenn (Rep.), 
of Wethersfield, Conn. 

Action on reapportionment and census 
legislation by the Senate, where the two 
bills (H. R. 11725 and 393) approved by 
the House failed of passage last session, 


peed that = = - ee one | will not be waited for, declared Mr. 
iommerce. e law, he declared, pro- | Renn, 
vides that there “be no monopoly of “T will introduce the same bills on the 


radio aids to navigation,” and no vested : eed : 
right to any of these wave lengths. | first day of the session, if it is possible,” 
asserted the Census Chairman. “Action 


sylvania, 1; Tennessee, 1; Vermont 1; 
and Virginia, 1. 

The States gaining these 23 repre- 
sentatives are: Arizona, 1; California, 
6; Connecticut, 1; Florida, 1; Michigan, 
4; New Jersey, 2; North Carolina, 1; 
Ohio, 3; Oklahoma, 1; Texas, 2; and 
Washington, 1. 

The report also points out that Con- 
gress reserves the right to make the re- 


apportionment at any time it sees fit, | 


and that “it is only in the event that 
Congress fails to do this that the provi- 
sion for the automatic reapportionment, 


as provided in the Fenn bill, goes into | 
effect, and then only remains in effect 


until action is taken by Congress.” 


The fact that the bill is anticipatory | 
has been criticised by those opposed to | 
it. Senator Harrison (Dem.), of Missis- | 


sippi, declared on the floor of the Sen- 
ate that no reapportionment bill based 
an a census yet to be taken should be 
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Petitions to Review 


MARCH 12, 192 


Censorship of R 


By Supreme Court 


Right of State Tribunal to 
Try Suit Against Foreign 
Consul Is in Issue 
In Appeal. 


Censorship of radio or motion pictures 
| “before utterance” is as damaging to the 
| American form of democracy as censor- 
| ship of the press itself would be, Repre- 
sentative Beck (Rep.), of Philadelphia, 
|Pa., president of the Washington chap- 
Petitions for writs of certiorari to re-|ter of the Sons of the Revolution, told 
view cases involving jurisdicition of a/the latter body on the occasion of the 
State court to try actions for divorce | 40th anniversary of its founding, March 
against vice consuls of foreign countries,|11. The full text of the abstract of Mr. 
rights of holders of noncumulative pre- | Beck’s address follows: 
ferred stock, and improvement of streets! Liberty is generally achieved by great 
in the District of Columbia were granted | convulsive upheavals, while its impair- 
by the Supreme Court of the United) ment is generally subterranean and in- 


States on canes aes . el |sidious. No thief in the night moves so 
In the case of State of Ohio on the rela-| silently as oppression. 





Member of House Says Practice Restrains Freedom of 
Thought and Injuries 
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adio and Motion Pictures | 


| ‘ ’ 
Before Release Is Opposed by Mr. Beck The President's Day 


at the Executive Offices 
| March 11, 1929. 


Democracy. | 10:15 a. m.—Senators Goff (Rep.), and 
|Hatfield (Rep.), of West Virginia, called 
\to pay their respects. 

10:15 a. m.—Senators Sheppard 
(Dem.), and ee ee “ aa 
ic § Ra lealled to recommend the appointme 
ae ee oe | William L. Lea, of Orange, Tex., to be 

Abuses May be Punished. ia member of the Shipping Board and 

The power to punish for the abuse of |Sam McCorkle, of Mexia, Tex., bP a 
the right of free expression, as of any | member of the proposed Law Enforce- 
right, presents a very different question | ment Commission. 4 
from that previous restraint which for-| 411 a, m.—Representative Fish (Rep.), 
bids anyone to exercise the right without |o¢ Garrison, N. Y., called to ask the 
having acquired a license from the Gov- | President to recognize his district in the 
ernment. Without the free transmission | matter of appointment of three judges 
of thought, popular government would | for the newly created Southern District | 
be impossible. lof New York and to urge the President 

The censor board in Memphis, Tenn.,|to continue the advisory committee to 
recently refused to pass “the King of the U. S. Veterans Bureau having to do 


No medium of expression has the right 
to subvert morals or advocate treason, | 
but existing law is ample to protect the 


Function of Government. 

Declaring that the use of radio in avia- 
tion is still in “a highly experimental 
stage,” Mr. MacCracken declared this ul- 
timately will be a function of the Fed- 
eral Government to provide it for every- 
body who wants it. : 

Captain F. C. Hingsburg, Chief of the 
Airways Division of the Aeronautics 
Branch of the Department of Commerce, | 
declared that radio aids to navigation 
are absolutely essential. __ . 

The Department, Capt. Hingsburg said, 
endorses the applications of the air-| 
transport companies for the communica- 
tions service, which the Government can- | 
not at this time provide because of lack | 
of funds. Each of the established air} 
routes, he declared, should be provided 
with a day frequency and a night fre- | 
quency. The air-transport companies, he 
said, should work out a system on a Co- 
operative basis. He declared, replying 
to Commander Craven, that the 89 fre- 
quencies available for commercial avia- 
tion will provide for all necessary serv- | 
ices at this time. Of the total number | 
of channels, 64 are continental high- 
frequency communication channels; 18 
transoceanic high-frequency; 5 medium | 
communication, and 2 medium-frequency 
calling channels. 

Outlines Department’s Plan. 

Outlining the plan as worked out by 
the Department, Captain Hingsburg de- 
clared the Department should have the 
opportunity of putting in the facilities 
at the start of operations. The frequen- 
cies, he declared, should be allocated on | 
the basis of the routes, so that they will 
belong to particular air routes. 





| will again be sought in the House re- 
gardless of the attitude in the Senate 
toward them.” 

House leaders, including the Speaker, 
Representative Longworth (Rep.), of 
Cincinnati, Ohio, the Majority Leader, 
Representative Tilson (Rep.), of New 
Haven, Conn., and Representative Snell 
(Rep.), of Potsdam, N.: Y., Chairman of 
the House Rules Committee, had previ- 
ously stated that organization of the 
House during the extra session will per- 
mit action on the legislation “if the Sen- 
ate shows a disposition to consider the 
measures,” 


Measure Favored 
By Senator Watson 


The Majority Leader of the Senate, 
Senator Watson (Rep.), of Indiana, in a 
statement made public shortly after the 
last Congress, favored the consideration 
and passage of reapportionment and cen- 
sus bills in the special session, and 
pledged his support. The same position 


was taken by Senator Vandenberg (Rep.), 


of Michigan, who was in charge of the 
reapportionment bill in the Senate. 

Senator Vandenberg withdrew’ the 
measure in the order of business of the 
Senate when it became obvious during 
the last week of the session that it could 
not pass and that its status would block 
the First and Second Deficiency Appro- 
priation bills. At that time the Michigan 
Senator announced that his action was 
based on assurances from the Republican 
Steering Committee that such legislation 
would be given a preferred status in the 
special session. 


The transport operators, he explained If the bill which passed the House at 
further, in the interest of safety, would | the last session “for the apportionment | 
“pool” their interests so far as possible, | of Representatives” became law, it will | 
so that each would contribute to the} mean that the House membership re- 
particular stations they use at an air- | mains at 435 with the Representatives | 
port. No second station would be con- | apportioned to the several States by the| 
structed on a single airport until the system of major fractions. _ This sys- | 
first station has all the traffic it can| tem formed one of the principal points | 


passed, On the other hand proponents of 
the legislation say that to take the 1920 


census when 1930 is so near at hand| 


‘ be mere “gesture.” 
' Automatic Provision 


Of Bill Described 


Considerable stress has been placed by 
Senator Vandenberg on the change in 


low reapportionment. Under the Consti- 
tution each State sends to the Electoral 
! College for the choosing of the President 
and Vice President of the United States, 
“a number of electors equal to the whole 
number of Senators and Representatives 
to which the State may be entitled in 
Congress.” 
Caljfornia, under the proposed plan of 
reapportionment which would not in- 


| crease the size of the House, would send | 


a delegation of 19 insetad of 13 to the 
Electoral College, it has been pointed out. 
Michigan would send 19 instead of 15 
while New York would drop from 45 to 44 
electors. Mississippi would send only 8 
‘instead of 10, while Arizona would have 4 


: rather than 3. 


‘Pocket Veto’ Power 
Challenged in Suit 


Authority of President Is Is- 
sue in Case Before 
Supreme Court. 


(Continued from Page 1.) 
argued, “is whether the adjournment of 
Congress of July 3, 1926, prevented the 


Executive from returning the bill with- 
in the meaning of the provisions of Ar- 
ticle I, Section 7, Clause 2, of the Con- 
stitution.” 





tion of John C. Popovici, Vice Consul o 
Rumania, v. Abraham W. Agler et al., 
No. 686, which the court will review, the 
petitioner seeks a writ of prohibition to | 
restrain the judges of an Ohio court from 


|exercising any jurisdiction in ‘an action 


for divorce and alimony brought against 
him. | 
The State court, he urges in his brief, | 
has no power to try a case against a 
vice consul of a foreign country, this | 
jurisdiction being reserved to the Federal 
courts. | 

The court also granted certiorari in the | 
cases of Wabash Railway Company et al. | 


the electoral college which would fol- . > John C. Barclay and Willoughby Com- | 


pany, No. 693, and Shirley P. Austin v. 
Same, No. 694, involving the rights of | 
holders of noncumulative preferred stock | 
to earned but not paid dividends for past | 
years before dividends are declared and | 
paid on junior stock. 

In the case of District of Columbia v. 
Georgiana Thompsin, No. 723, for which | 
a petition for certiorari was granted, the | 
question of the right of a claimant to the | 
refund of a paid street assessment is in- | 
volved. The claimant was sustained in | 
the lower courts in the contention that | 
street improvement had been abandoned. | 





Automotive Exports — 
Set January Record | 


Shipments of Passenger Cars | 
In Low Price Groups and 
Trucks Increased. 

American automotive shipments in 


January aggregated $47,563,655 in value, | 
which was $15,657,862, or 48% per cent, 





So far as the freedom of thought is 
concerned, what possible difference can 
it make whether thought is conveyed by 
the press, or by sound-waves, or pic- 
tures? In each case, what is shackled 
is the human mind and, if the ideals of 
|liberty mean anything, one form. of 
tyranny is as indefensible as another. 


Budget Declared to Reveal 
British Naval Objectives 


(Continued from Page 1.) 

than six inch, His Majesty’s navy makes 
the navies of all the other first-class 
nations combined look insignificant. 

Excliding six 19 and 20 year old 
cruisers still carried in commission in | 
France and Italy, it is shockingly true | 
that Great Britain has in commission 11 
big gun cruisers totalling 109,020 tons, 
as against only seven of the same type in 
all the navies of the world combined | 
totalling but 58,282 tons. Of this type! 
of first-line cruiser there are now build- 
ing throughout the world, eight in Eng- 
land, Japan and the United States. Italy | 
is building five and France three. | 

The British budget calls for a naval | 
expenditure of $280,000,000 this year, of 
which approximately $42,000,000 is for | 
new construction. | 

When the pending bill is passed by 
Parliament, appropriations will then have | 
been made for five big gun cruisers in 
addition to the eight now building in the 
various British shipyards. 
_ A careful study of these figures would | 
indicate that England has abandoned her 
old traditional policy of having a navy | 
equal to any two on the seas, and has | 
substituted therefore the policy of a 
Royal fleet equa: to the combined navies 
of the world. 

Great Britain now has 62 modern cruis- 








Kings,” a picture of the life of Christ 
made after consultation with the leading | 
religious groups of the country. The) 
Supreme Court of Tennessee ruled that | 
the lower courts were in error in inter- | 
vening in the reviewing of the picture. 


with veteran relief problems. 

11:15 a. m.—Representative Cramton 
(Rep.), of Lapeer, Mich., called to rec- 
ommend appointment of Judge George 
Young of the United States Customs 


\Court in New York to be a member of 
This decision is the law of the Star/the United States Court of Customs Ap- 


Chamber, that human thought could not 
be conveyed to the public, unless it ‘had 


eals. 
11:30 a. m.—Senator Copeland (Dem.), 


j; have come 


| printing press. 


| threshold of governmental problems. 


! but to utilize them for the welfare of | 


greater than the exports during January, | ers. in commission or under construction | 
1928, the Department of Commerce an- | While the rest of the world combined | 
nounced March 11 in a statement which| has 64. | 
follows in full text: | 


received a previous license from a few! j¢ New York, called to pay his respects. 
officials. | 11:45 a. m.—Representative Robsion 
Within the life of all of us here as-|(Rep.), of Barbourville, Ky., called. 
sembled, two new media of expression Sybject of conference not announced. 
into existence, which may; 42  noon.—Representative _ Dempsey 
prove more important in the develop-|(Rep.), of Lockport, N. Y., called to tell 
ment of the human mind than even the the President the House Committee on 
We live too close to them; Rivers and Harbors, of which he is chair- 
to appreciate their infinite potentialities. man, would offer no rivers and harbors 
These two media are the greatest gifts | bins at the coming special session of 
in their potential usefulness that ‘have Congress. 
been made in the lifetime of anyone now| “4°, m.—The_ President and Mrs. 
present. 'Hoover, at the White House, received 
Higher Education Urged. the members of the diplomatic corps. 


I have ventured to say all this be-|=——— 
cause I am deepiy impressed with the | 
beneficial results to democracy of both} 
these new-found forms of expression. | 
Popular institutions are only possible | 
when there is an educated electorate and, | 
unfortunately, the common-school sys- | 
tem only leads the boy or girl to 7 

’ 
thereafter, there is no continuous study | 
of governmental problems, it is difficult | 
to see how there can be an educated | 
vote. 

If we devote our energies, not to 
shackling these new forms of activity, | 


Engineering Corporation 


An organization well 
equipped to furnish 
information regarding 
prospective engineering 
enterprises throughout 
the world. 


humanity, I can see a method of popular | 
education which promises much for the | 
future of democratic institutions. In 
utilizing these beneficent gifts to man- | 
kind, let us remember that the ideals of | 
the Fathers, for the freedom of speech | 
and the freedom of the press, which are | 
guaranteed by the Constitution, are, in | 
the last analysis, the freedom of thought ! 
itself, and we must not emancipate one | 
form of thought only to put the shackles | 
of governmental oppression on another. | 





American automotive shipments dur- 
ing January amounted to $47,563,655, a! 
|new record for shipments during the) 
first month of the year. | 


handle. Z 

In the interest of standardizing radio 
equipment Captain Hingsburg declared 
he believed that definite frequencies 
should be allowed on definite routes. 
With the stations operated on a coopera- 
tive basis he declared, eventually all 
would be controlled by the Government. 


of opposition in Senate ‘debate when Sen- 
ator Black (Dem.), of Alabama, argued 
that the apportionment should be by 
“equal proportions.” This method he 
said was fair to the rural districts while 
major fractions favored the metropolitan 
areas. 


Because the Congress failed to provide 


| 
Recess Not End of Session. 

Each Congress is a single entity, Mr. 
| Lewis contended, and adjournment for 
;Summer recess or for two or three days 
| does not terminate the existence of that 
| Congress, but it is still in being, and the 
|unsigned bill should have been returned 


The Government facilities, for weather for reapportionment following the 1920\to one of the officers of the House in 


information, radio beacons and other 
radio aids, Captain Hingsburg said, also 
would be provided on air routes. Re- 
plying to Commander Craven, he declared 
the plan is to have a Government chan- 
nel and a commercial channel for each 
air route. 


Navy Cooperation Emphasized. 

Captain Hooper declared the Navy has 
cooperated with the Commerce Depart- 
ment in the plans for radio aids to com- 
mercial aviation and that aviation should 
be developed so that it will fit in with the 
national defense in an emergency. De- 
claring this applies particularly to com- 
munication, he said there should be a 
development of “intereommunication” be- 
tween the Army, Navy and commercial 
phases of aeronautics, and that drills 
should be had from time to time to en- 
hance this preparedness. There should 
be mass production of radio equipment 
and consequently commercial planes 
should use the same communication 


methods on the same wavelengths as the | the House would have to be increased to; 


military craft so that there will be no 
duplication, he asserted. 

“Start out with one station at an air- 
port, and do not have rival stations in 
the same general vicinity,” he advised. 
This should be left to the “air people to 
decide,” he declared, but advocated that 
one general utility company own the sta- 
tions. 

Operators Agreed On Plans. 


census, the reapportionment bill which 
will again be forwarded by Representa- 
tive Fenn is “anticipatory legislation” to 
prevent such a situation from again 
arising. 

“Tt seeks to meet an emergency situa- 


tion which might deveiop in 1930,” states | 


the report of the Senate Commerce Com- 
mittee. 

“The Committee feels that the same 
forces and conditions which prevented re- 
apportionment in 1920 might arise in 
1930. In fact in some respects the situa- 
tion might be even more acute because of 
eee increase in population since 
1920. 


Increase in Size 


Of House Opposed 


“It is obvious that the same motive 
which actuated certain opposition in 1920 
would operate with greater effect in 
1930 and to satisfy the membership of 
those States which would lose, the size of 


approximately 535. It takes no great 
amount of imagination to visualize the 
amount of opposition that might 
naturally rise up against a proposal 
which would increase the membership 
from 435 to 535. It is logical to assume, 
therefore, there might be discontent and 
opposition on the part of members of 
States which are likely to lose in 1930. 


“It is fair to assume that the pressure 


L. D. Seymour, of the National Air|for reapportionment would be equally 
Transport, Inc. Chicago, chairman of a} Sreat on the part of those States which 
committee of the Aeronautical Chamber | Would gain in 1930. 
of Commerce appointed to consider the On the basis of an estimated popula- 
radio problem, declared that the various| tion increase in 1930 over 1910 of 31,- 
air transport operators have agreéd on| 000,000, with the size of the House at 


| which it originated. 

Mr. Lewis traced briefly the history of 
the legislation in question, and went back 
to the time of the Constitutional Con- 
vention, declaring that the legislative 
power is vested solely in Congress, and 
the framers of the Constitution did not 
intend that that body should be deprived 
of its legislative power by the President. 

“An adjournment of Congress can pre- 
vent a return of a bill,” Mr. Lewis pointed 
out, “ but a final adjournment is the 
only adjournment that can prevent a re- 
turn, and the adjournment at the end of 
the first session is not such an adjourn- 
ment.” 

Attorney General Mitchell, arguing 

the case for the Government, said he had 
gone over the action of the Constitutional 
Convention, and was convinced that 
nothing in the debates of that body 
| Wouid throw any light on the question 
| now before the Court. 
, , The New York constitution had a 
similar provision, and it is reasonable to 
believe that the Federal Constitution is 
| based on that provision in the New York 
constitution,” he said, “but that is the 
only help we can get from the Constitu- 
tional Convention. 

“The petitioner’s contention that the 
| adjournment referred to means a final 
adjournment is without foundation. To 
give the Constitution such a meaning is 
2 insert words in that great body of 
aw. 

“The petitioner refers to ‘legislative’ 
days,” Mr. Mitchell said, “but nowhere 
in the Constitution will that word be 
found, and it is obvious that the days 
referred to are calendar days.” 





There is no rule of either the House | 


certain facts regarding the needs of air- 
ways. These plans, he said, “are in com- 
plete accord with the work of the Air- 
ways Division of the Department of 
Commerce.” 

Mr. Seymour said transport companies 
“earnestly request that no stations be 
licensed to interfere with the Depart- 
ment’s activities.” It is proposed, he 
said, to establish stations along air 
routes, The committee recommends that 
when applications for reestablishment of 
stations are made they be referred to the 
Department of Commerce for investiga- 
tion, and that the Department be made 
the clearing house for the established 
companies. 


Channels Said To Be Ample. 

Major W. R, Blair, Chief of the Re- 
search Section of the Army Signal 
Corps, declared the responsibility for 
dispatching planes of the transport com- 
panies, should be left to the owners of 
the craft, rather than vested in any gov- 
ernmental agency. The Government | 
could operate the stations, he said, but 
the companies themselves should assume 
the responsibility for the broadcasting 
of instructions. 

The channels provided for aviation 
commercial, he said, are ample, and 
should be held in trust for aviation. 

Thorp Hiscock, of the Beoing Air 
Transport Company, declared that the 
plan is to use the channels only for 
urgent business, and that to employ them 
for personal messages of passengers in 
event of emergencies, 


One Agency is Advocated. 

The Radio Corporation of America, 
through its Vice President and General 
Attorney, Col. Manton Davis, informed | 
the conference that it does not object | 
to the air transport companies establish- 
ing their own communications business, 
and that it stands ready to help them 
in any way. Colonel Davis warned 


435, 23 members would be lost by the} 


following States: Alabama, 1; Indiana, 
2; Iowa, 2; Kansas, 1; Kentucky, 2; 
Louisiana, 1; Maine, 1; Massachusetts, 
1; Mississippi, 2; Missouri, 3; Nebraska, 


1; New York, 1; North Dakota, 1; Penn- 


against scatterel ownership of the sta- 
tions and allocation of the channels in 
that manner. He suggested the creation 
of one big agency wtih public utility 
obligations. 

The Radiomarine Corporation, a sub- 
sidiary of the Radio Corporation, re- 


quests four short wave channels for ex-} 


perimental stations for its own sales and 
services, It wishes to operate these sta- 
tions at New York, Chicago, Cleveland 
and Los Angeles on an experimental 
basis, said Colonel Davis, so: as to de- 
velop devices for more efficient radio 
communication apparatus. 


Need of Marker Beacons. 


H. C. Lenteritz, Communication Engi- 
neer of the Pan American Airways, and 
L. E. Whittemore, of the Bell Laborato- 
ries of the American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company, discussed the progress 
of radio aids to aeronautics. Mr. Len- 
teritz explained that the foreign air 
fields, the air ministeries handle the mes- 
sages, but do not take the responsibility, 
which rests with the operators them- 
selves, 

Edgar H. Felix, radio consultant of 
the National Electrical Manufacturers’ 
Association, declared that hundreds of 
high frequency channels will be needed 
within the next five years, in contrast to 
the 64 available at this time. He declared 
that marker beacons will be required at 
all airports, and that 2,500 beacons “is a 
very modest estimate of the number in 
operation within three years.” All other 
phases of radio communication for air- 
craft will grow in proportion, he said. 


or the Senate, the Attorney General 
jcontended, which authorizes any officer 
or member of that body to accept bills 
which the President returns, when Con- 
{gress is not in session.” 

“The word ‘adjournment’ in the Con- 
stitution mean any adjournment,” the 
Attorney General contended, “and there 
is no rule of Congress which gives that 
word a different meaning than the one 
which we contend is correct.” 

When asked by Justice Sutherland 
what the status of a bill would be if it 
‘were returned to the Capitol while the 
Senate was in executive session, the At- 
torney General replied that “it would 
not be a law.” 

“Since the organization of the Govern- 
ment there have been 120 cases like this 
of so-called pocket vetoes at ad interim 
adjournments,” Mr. Mitchell said, “and 
in no case, prior to the action of the 
Flouse of Representatives 
Congress, has any action been taken by 
Presidents or Congress on the theory 
contended for by petitioners, and in none 
of the 120 cases referred to has any of 
the pocketed measures been placed upon 
the statute books or treated as a law.” 

The Attorney General concluded his 
arguments by stating that the decisions 
of the State courts on this subject will 
be of little or no aid to the Court in de- 
ciding this case, but that it is a question 
of original constitutional construction. 

Hatton W. Sumners, appearing as 
amicus curiae on behalf of the Judiciary 
Committee of the House of Representa- 
tives, told the Court that the question 
involved is of great importance to Con- 
gress to enable them to legislate more 
efficiently for the good of the people. 

“The construction placed on this sec- 
tion, which allows a pocket veto to have 
the status of an absolute veto, was not 
intended by the framers of the Constitu- 
tion, he said, 

The construction must be adopted, Mr. 





| “Auto 


in the 69th} 


January shipments, which exceeded the 
previous January record, established in| 
1928, by $15,657,862, or 48% per cent, | 
were $11,534,409 higher than the pre- | 
ceding month of December, according to | 
P. R. Mattix, automotive division of the | 
Department. 

In comparison with December, exports | 
of passenger cars were 1712 per cent | 
higher in number during January. They | 
rose from 20,945 valued at $16,721,811 
to 24,631 valued at $17,871,305. How- | 
ever, this increase was accounted for en- 
tirely by increased shipments in the low 
price group “Up to $1,000,” amounting | 
to 35 per cent in number and 33 per cent | 
in value. Shipments in the two other | 
price groups were below the December 
total. 

Truck exports were consistently above | 
December in all casses although the | 
group “Up to 1 ton” registered the great- | 
est increase. Total truck shipments were 
almost 45 per cent above the figure for 
the previous month. They rose from 9,- 
009 valued at $6,726,519 to 13,034 valued | 
at $7,964,531. 

By taking 20 per cent of the passenger | 
cars and 32 per cent of the trucks shipped 
from the United States in January, Ar- 
gentina occupied the leading market po- 
sition for both classes of motor vehicles 
during the month. Australia, Canada, and 
British South Africa were the next lead- 
ing’ passenger car markets, closely fol- 
lowed by Brazil and Germany, whose de- | 
mands were substantially above those re- 
corded in December, 1928. The average | 
value of passenger cars shipped during | 
the month was $725. Australia was the 
second largest truck market and Brazil, 
with a gain of 156 per cent over Decem- 
ber, was the third market of importance. 
The average truck valuation was $611. 

Shipments of all other American auto- 
motive products totaled $21,757,819 as | 
against $12,580,916 in December, an in- 
crease of almost 73 per cent. The out- | 
standing item for January was “Auto- 
parts for assembly,” amounting to $11,- 
716,786, accounting for more than 50 per | 
cent of all other automotive exports. 
Parts for replacement,” also 
played a large part in the total increase. 
The gain in motor cycle shipments has | 
been steady, compared with December 
and January of 1928. Exports of automo- 
bile engines has also shown a material 
increase, 











Sumners stated, which will carry out sub- | 


| Stantially the provisions of the Consti- | 


tution. The construction allowing a 
pocket veto permits a silent veto con- 
trary to the express provisions sought 
to be construed which provides that the | 
reasons and objections to a bill should | 
be a matter of public record,” Mr. Sum- 
ners argued, | 

“I submit to this Court,” Mr. Sum- 
ners declared, “that the framers of the 
Constitution never meant that the Presi- | 
dent should be allowed to kill an act of | 


| the legislative body and keep his reason 


for so doing a secret.” 

In answering the question propounded | 
by Justice Sutherland as to what would 
happen if the Senate was in executive 
session when the President attempted to 
return a bill, Mr. Sumners replied that 
the bill could be given to the Clerk of | 
the House or the president or secretary 
of the Senate. 

“The Clerk of the House is elected by 
the ballot of the House,” Mr. Sumners | 
said, “and is put in a position of trust 
when he is made the custodian of all 
bills pending before the House; so that 
it can truthfully be said that he is the 
agent of the House and should be al- 
lowed to accept bills returned by the 
President.” 





“The construction allowing a pocket 
veto ignores the fact,” Mr. Sumners con- 
cluded, “that a Congress has an un- | 
interrupted existence from its organiza- 
tion until it is ended by the limitations 
imposed by the Constitution.” 


The School of Hard Knocks 


Aids the Laboratories of Science to 


Build International Harvester Trucks 


7 


ence, ripe engineering, and practical skill— 
a combination that comes of years of truck 


making. 


At the two large plants where Interna- 
tional Trucks are manufactured, every scien- 
tific test for quality and precision is a rou- 
All the knowledge the indus- 
try possesses is expertly applied. But these 


tine matter. 


are not enough... 


Experimental models of stock construction 
must be tried and punished to prove out de- 
signs and materials. International Harvester 
Truck manufacture has always embraced a 
strenuous policy of test and trial. 


stant succession of trucks 


The new Heavy-Duty models, 


% 


HE truck of quality cannot be built on a 
drawing board. Neither the laboratory 
nor the shop alone can produce it. 
task is accomplished only by sound experi- 


lence in a school 
The 


across railroad 


fields to devote themselves to a life of vio- 


of hard knocks. 


The trucks in this service are sent at high 
speed headlong into embankments, plunging 


tracks, over hurdles and 


barriers, through ditches and up hills. They 
suffer tortures in axle, engine, clutch, and 
gears, brakes, bearings, wheels, and frame. 
Their drivers have learned precisely how to 
submit every chassis member to hammer- 
like blows and to racking stresses and 
strains. Hours here mean more than years 
of ordinary service. 


The findings of this endless program of 
test and trial go back into the engineering 
laboratories and the shop, and so new and 
sturdier Internationals are born. Every 
owner of an International Truck owns 
greater transportation value because of the 
high standards set for performance at the 
International plants. 


A con- 
go to the testing 


sizes from 2% to 5-ton, and the new line of Speed Trucks, ranging from 


to 2-ton, are now on view at 170 Company-wned branches in the United States and Canada. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


606 So. Michigan Ave. 


Of America 


(INCORPORATED) 


N 


NALS 


Chicago, Illinois 
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Writs of Certiorari 


‘Four Cases Decided by Supreme Court 
And Reviews of 11 Decisions Refused 


rari Granted in Four Suits; 


n Is Written. 


Supreme Court Rules I. C. C. | At its session on March 11, the Su-}this Court, to take the evidence viva 


Can Make Schedule Effec- 
tive as of Date of Appli- 
cation for Change. 


THE UNITED STATES, PETITIONER, V. THE 
New York CENTRAL RAILROAD CoM- 
PANY, LESSEE OF THE Boston & AL-| 
BANY RAILROAD, No. 238; THE UNITED 
STATES, PETITIONER, V. NEVADA COUNTY | 
Narrow GAUGE RAILROAD COMPANY, | 
No. 304. SUPREME COURT OF THE 
UNITED STATES. 

In the so-called railway mail pay cases, 
the opinion in which follows, the Supreme | 
Court of the United States held that the | 
Interstate Commerce Commission, in ap- 
proving an application of carriers for a | 
change in the rate of pay for the trans- 
portation of the mails, has authority to 
make the change effective from the date | 
of the filing of the application of the) 
carriers and not merely in the future 
from the date of the entry of the order. 

The judgment of the Court of Claims 
holding that the railroads in these cases 
were entitled to compensation for trans- 
portation of the mails according to new 
schedules approved by the Commission | 
from the date of the entry of the order. 
cation for increased rates to the date of 
the order of the Commission granting 
such rates was affirmed. 

Act of 1916 Construed. 

The Act of July 28, 1916, providing for 
the compulsory transportation of mails | 
and compensation therefor was construed 
to mean that the railroads were entitled | 
to any increases from the date of their 
applications. Unless the Commission has 
the power to grant the increases from | 
this date, it was stated, the railroads 
constitutional rights “will be left in the 
air.” 

On writs of certiorari to the Court of 
Claims. ee 

The full text of the Court’s opinion, 
delivered by Mr. Justice Holmes, follows: | 

On February 25, 1921, and June 30, 
1921, the respondent railroads respec- 
tively filed applications with the Inter- | 
state Commerce Commission for a re- 
adjustment of the compensation for serv- | 
ices in carrying the mails rendered by | 
them, from dates before the applications 
and for the future. The Commission at 
first expressed an opinion that it had 
“authority to establish rates only for the | 

future” but made orders establishing | 

rates as fair and reasonable after the 
date of the orders. On further hearings 
however it made new orders establish- | 
ing the same rates as fair and reason- 
able for the times between the filing of 
the applications and the orders previ-| 
ously made. 85 1, C. C. 157. 95 I. C. C.| 

493. See 144 I. C. C. 675. The rail- | 

roads applied to the Postmaster General 

for payment as ordered by the Commis- 
sion, but their applications were refused. 

Thereupon they sued in the Court of 

Claims and got judgments for compen- | 

sation computed according to the last | 

orders of the Commission. 65 Ct. Ce. 

115. The United States asked and ob- 

tained a writ of certiorari from this, 

Court. ; 

Entire Statute Considered. A 

The ground taken by the United States | 
is that the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission had been given no authority to | 
change the rates of payment to be re- | 
ceived by the railroads for any time be- 
fore its orders went into effect. The | 
question is one of construction which re- 
quires consideration not of a few words | 
only but of the whole Act of Congress 
concerned. This is the Act of July 28, 
1916, c. 261, Section 5; 39 St. 412, 425- 
431 (C., Tit. 39, ch. 15, where the long 
Section 5 is broken up into smaller sec- 
tions) which made a great change in the 
relations between the railroads and the 
Government. Before that time the car- 
riage of the mails by the railroads had 
been regarded as voluntary, New York, | 
New Haven & Hartford R. R. Co. v.; 
United States, 251 U. S. 123, 127, now 
the service is required (C., Tit. 39, Sec- 
tion 541); refusal is punishable by a fine 
of $1,000 a day (C., Tit. 39, Section 
563), and the nature of the services to be 
rendered is described by the statute in) 
great detail. Naturally, to save its con- 
stitutionality there is coupled with the 
requirement to transport a provision that 
the railroads shall receive reasonable | 
compensation. 

The words are “All railway common 
carriers are hereby required to trans- 
port such mail matter as may be offered 
for transpotation by the United States | 
in the manner, under the conditions, and ! 
with the service prescribed by the Post- 
master General and shall be entitled to 
receive fair and reasonable compensa- 
tion for such transportation and for the 
service connected therewith.” The Gov- 
ernment admits, as it must, that rea- 
sonable compensation for such required 
services is a constitutional right: So far 
as the Government has waived its im- | 
munity from suit this right may be en- | 
forced in the absence of other remedies 
not only by injunction against further 
interference with it but by an action 
to recover compensation already due. | 
Accordingly the statute provides for ap- , 
plication from time to time to the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission to es- | 
tablish by order a fair, reasonable rate 
or compensation to be paid at stated | 
times. C., sections 542, 551, 554. 

We assume that while the railroads | 
Yerform these services and accept pay 
without protest they get no ground for 
subsequent complaint. American Smelt- | 
ing & Refining Co. v. United States 
U, S. 75, 78. But the filing of an ap- 
plication expresses a present dissatis- 
faction and a demand for more. A fur- 
ther protest would be a _ superfiuous | 
formality. If the claim of the rail- 
roads is just they should be paid from 
the moment when the application is filed. 
In the often quoted words of Chief Jus- 

- tice Shaw, “If a pie-powder court could be 
called on the instant and on the spot the 
true rule of justice for the public would 
be, to pay the compensation with one 
hand, while they apply the axe with the 
other.” Parks v. Boston, 15 Pick. 198, 
208. 


i 


» <u 


Long Investigation Required. 

In fact the necessary investigation | 
takes a long time, in these cases, years, 
but reasonable compensation for the, 
years thus occupied is a constitutional 
right of the companies no less than it is 
for the future. Oklahoma Natural Gas 
Co. v. Russell, 261 U. S. 290, 293. This 
being so, and the Interstate Commerce 
Commission being the tribunal to which | 
the railroads are referred it is a natural 
incident of the jurisdiction that it should, 


be free to treat its decision as made at | 


! denied in 11 cases. 


| April 8. 


'C.; Frank E. Pardee, of Boston, Mas 


|Pa.: Edward C. Bailly, of New 


‘and Neil ; 
|D. C., were admitted to practice. 


| of the United States, and it was 


259 |: 


United States, 


preme Court of the 


/handed down one opinion deciding the 
| so-called railway mail pay cases. 


Three 
other cases were decided by per curiam 


, decisions. 


The court also granted petitions for 
writs of certiorari in four cases, 


been shown to review one case on ap-| 
peal. Petitions for certiorari 


After the reading of the opinion, and ! 


the orders of the court, and the hearing | to issue subpoenas to secure the attend- | 


of argument in the so-called “pocket- | 
veto” case, the Court recessed until 


The full text of the journal and day 
call follows: , 

Present: The Chief Justice, Mr. 
Justice Holmes, Mr. Justice Van Devan- | 
ter, Mr. Justice McReynolds, Mr. Justice ; 


Brandeis, Mr. Justice Sutherland, Mr.} 


Justice Butler, Mr. Justice Sanford and 
Mr. Justice Stone. 

Birney B. Hines, of Wilkinsburg, Pass 
George M. Wilmeth, of Washington, 


+> | 


Earl Van Wagoner, of Washington, Dp. 
C.: Edward Lee Kearns, of Pittsburgh, | 

York | 
City; Homer Hoch, of Marion, Kans.; 
Edna Clary, of Shawnee,’ Okla.; Thomas 
R. Freeman, of Dallas, Tex.; Henry D. 
Gaggstatter, of Columbus, Ga.; Benja- 
min Harrison McKinley, of Lowell, Mass., 
Burkinshaw, of Washington, 


Mr. Special Assistant to the Att 
General Wheat presented the Hon. 
William D. Mitchell, Attorney General 
ordered 
that his commission be recorded. — 

No. 238. The United States, petitioner, 


v. The New York Central Railroad Com- | 
| pany. 


Lessee of the Boston & Albany 


Railroad; and 


No. 304. The United States, petitioner, 


ly. Nevada County Narrow Gauge Rail- 


On writs of certiorari to 


road Company. 
: Judgments af- 


the Court of Claims. 


firmed. Opinion by Mr. Justice Holmes. ; 
|Special Master Named 
‘In Original Case 


The Chief Justice announced the fol- 
lowing orders of the Court: | 

No. 15, original. The United States 
of America, complainant, v. The State 
of Utah.. Order: 
the motion by the United States for the 
appointment of a Special Master to take 
the evidence in this case and report the 
same to this Court with his finding of 
fact, conclusions of law and recommenda- 
tions for a decree. F 

It is now here ordered that Charles 
Warren, of Washington, D. C., be, an 
he is hereby, appointed a Special Mas- 
ter with the powers of a Master in 
Chancery, as provided in the rules of 

. . s 
Rehearing Is Denied 

isi WG 

In Decision on 


dio Commission to Ask 
Supreme Court to Re- 
view Case. 


Ra 


The Court of Appeals of the District 
of Columbia on March 11 denied the 
petition of the Federal Radio Commis- 


sion for a rehearing in the case of Sta- 
tion WGY, operated by the General 
Electric Company from Schenectady, N. 
Y., which the Court recently decided 
against the Commission. 

The Commission, it was stated orally 
by its General Counsel, B. M. Webster, 
jr., immediately will ask the Supreme 
Court of the United States for a writ 
of certiorari, seeking a review of the 
case by that Court. The Court of Ap- 
peals, in granting the appeal of Station 
WGY, authorized that station to operate 
full time on the 870-kilocycle channel, 
with 50,000 watts of power, despite a 
ruling of the Commission placing that 
station on limited time operation. 


against the Commission. 

The Court of Appeals, at the same 
time, denied the motion of the Commis- 
sion to dismiss the appeal of the Bull 
Insular Lines against a decision o 
Commission denying its application for 
a ship station license. 

Commenting on the decision 
Court in the WGY case, General Cou 
sel Webster stated: 

“As the Court did not receive our brief 
of facts in the case before making its 
decision, its refusal to grant us an op- 
portunity for reargument is unexpected. 

“In any event, the decision will have 
to be reviewed by the Supreme Court as 
we will ask immediately for a writ of 


certiorari.” 

The action of the Court, said Mr. 
Webster, has the effect of taking a 
cleared channel from the fifth radio 
zone, comprising the far Western States, 
and giving it to the first zone on the 
Atlantic coast. “To that extent,” he 
said, “the Court’s action invalidates the 
Commission’s General Order No. 40, 
which was directed by the Davis Amend- 
ment passed by Congress, and calling 
for an equal division of radio facilities 
among the five radio zones.” 


of the 
n- 


once. Obviously Congress intended the 
Commission to settle the whole business, 
not to leave a straggling residuum to 
look out for itself, with possible danger 
to the validity of the Act. No reason 
can have existed for leaving the addi 
tional annoyance and expense of a suit 
for compensation during the time of the 
proceedings before the Commission, when 
the Commission ‘has had that very ques- 
tion before it and has answered it at 
least from the date of its orders. We are 
quite aware that minutiae of expression 
may be found that show Congress to have 
been thinking of the future. We put 
our decision not on any specific phrase 
but on the reasonable implication of an 
authority to change the rates of pay 
which existed from the day when the ap- 
plication was filed the manifest intent to 
refer all the rights of the railroads to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, and the 
fact that unless the Commission has the 
power assumed a part of the railroad’s 
constitutional rights will be left in the 
alr, 
Judgment affirmed. 
March 11, 1929, 


and | 
stated that jurisdiction in the court had | jty (1) to employ competent stenographic | 


} 


| present exceptions. 


orney | 


On consideration of | 


voce, or by deposition, and to report the 


fact, conclusions of law, and recom- 
mendations for a decree—all subject to 
examination, consideration, approval, 
modification, or other disposal by the 
Court. 

The Special Master shall have author- 
and clerical assistants, (2) to fix the 
and to limit the time within which each 
party shall present its evidence, and (3) 


ance of witnesses and to administer 
oaths. Depositions of witnesses resid- 


Courts of Equity of the United States, 


ior as provided by sections 863, 865-7 of 


They may be returned in the 
When the Special 


| Master. 
| first to the Master. 


conclusions of law, and recommendations 


the Court shall cause the same to be 
i printed; when the same is presented to 
{the Court in printed form the parties 
| will be accorded a reasonable time to 
'be fixed by the Court, within which to 
The Special Master 
| shall be allowed his actual expenses and 
|a reasonable compensation for his serv- 
ices to be fixed hereafter by the Court. 
The allowance to him, the compensa- 
| tion paid to his stenographic and clerical 
| assistants, and the cost of printing his 
; report shall be charged against and be 
borne by the parties in such proportions 
as the Court hereafter may direct. 

If the appointment herein made of a 


' 
' 


{ 
| 


| 
} 


| Special Master is not accepted, or if the} 


; place becomes vacant during the recess 
| of the Court, the Chief Justice shall have 
| authority to make a new designation 
| which shall have the same effect as if 
‘originally made by the Court herein. 
; No. 647, Davis S. Barry, Sergeant- at- 
| Arms of the U. S. Senate et al., peti- 
| tioners, v. The United States of America, 
ex rel. Thomas W. Cunningham. The 
; motion to advance this case is granted 
and the case assigned for argument on 
‘Monday, April 22 next after the case 
| heretofore assigned for that day. 
No. —. Original. Ex parte: Atlantic 
| Coast Line Railroad Company, petitioner. 
| The motion for leave to file a petition 


| for a writ of mandamus is granted and| counsel, on motion of Mr. Alfred A. | 


; a rule to show cause is ordered to issue 
; returnable on Monday, April 22 next. 


Decisions Rendered 
| Without Opinion 

No. 728. Ruth Anne Bundy, petitioner, 
|v. Walter L. Bundy. On petition for a 
| writ of certiorari to the Supreme Court 
1 of the State of Washington. Per curiam: 
| The ‘motion for leave to proceed further 
| herein in forma pauperis is denied for 
| the reason that the Court, upon examina- 


| mitted, finds that there 

; question upon which certiorari can be | 
issued, application for which is therefore 

| also denied. 

| The costs already incurred herein, by 

| direction of the Court, shall be paid by 


‘the Clerk from the special fund in his | 


| custody, as provided in the order of Oc- | 
tober 29, 1926. 


| 5 | damus 
No. 618. Safe Deposit and Trust Com- | 


| pany of Baltimore, Md., appellant, v. 
| The Commonwealth of Virginia. In thi 
; case the Court finds that probable juris- 
| 
|. No. 631. The United States of Amer- 
lea ex rel. Joseph Wenger, appellant, v. 
, W. Frank Mathues, United States Mar- 
| Sylvania. Appeal from the United States 
| Circuit Court of Appeals for the Third 
Circuit. Per curiam: The appeal is dis- 
missed on the authority of Section 240 
(b) and (c) of the Judicial Code, as 
amended by the Act of February 13, 
11925 (43 Stat. 930), for lack of juris. 
j diction. 


| No. 74. Joe Tin Lun, by next friend 


|P. Taylor, R. L. Hitch et al. In error 
jto_ the Supreme Court of the State of 
| Mississippi. Per curiam: The judgment 
jis reversed with directions to the Cir- 
sippi, to dismiss the petition for man- 
damus without costs, because the contro- 
versy involved has become moot. Ath- 
erton Mills v. Johnson, 259 U. S. 13 
Brownlow y. Schwartz, 261 U. S. 216: 
Alejandrino v. Quezon, 271 U. S. 528, 
535; Norwegian Co. vy. Tariff Commis. 
sion, 274 U. S. 106, 112. 


| Petitions for Writs 
Of Certiorari Granted 


: No. 686. The State of Ohio on the rela- 
tion of John C. Popovici, Vice Consul of 


Rumania, petitioner, v. Abram W. Agler | 


et al. Petition for writ of certiorari to 
the Supreme Court of the State of Ohio 
granted. 

No, 693. Wabash Railway Company et 
al., petitioners, v. John C. Barclay and 
Willoughby Company; and 

No. 694. Shirley P. Austin, petitioner, 
v. John C, Barclay and Willoughby Com- 
pany. Petitions for writs of certiorari to 
the United States Circuit Court of Ap- 


-}peals for the Second Circuit granted. 


_ No. 728. District of Columbia, peti- 
tioner, v. Georgiana Thompson, 
tion for writ of certiorari to the Court 
of Appeals of the District of Columbia 
granted, 


Petitions for Writs 


Of Certiorari Denied 

No. 625. Corning Distilling Company, 
petitioner, v. The United States. Petition 
for writ of certiorari to the Court of 
Claims denied. 

No. 661. Edward F. Coltra, petitioner, 
v. Dwight F. Davis, Secretary of War of 
the United States, etc. Petition for writ 
of certiorari to the United States Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals for the Eighth 
Cireuit denied. 

No. 669. Anthony Minerich, 
tioner, v. The United States of America. 
Petition for writ of certiorari to the 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals 
for the Sixth Circuit denied, 

No. 673. Townsend Estates, Inc., and 
Pittsburgh Incinerator Manufacturing 
Company, Inc., petitioners, v. Kerner 
Incinerator Company. Petition for writ 
of certicrari to the United States Cir- 


peti- 


' 


} 


| 


S| 


diction has been shown. \ 


shal for the Eastern District of Penn-! 


Peti-! 


| euit Court of Appeals for the Sixth Cir- 


| cuit denied. 
No. 67%. 


Alta Matthews, Administra- 
trix of Dixon Matthews, deceased, peti- 
tioner, v. Southern Railway Company. 
Petition for writ of certiorari to tne 


Radio | 


Of Latest Federal 


United .States Circuit Court of Appeais 


for the Sixtn Circuit denied. 


No. 67%. Massacnusetts Fire & Marine 
vake 
Proprietor of Fairfax WVe- 
retition for writ of cer- 
f Circuit 
same to the Court with his findings of|Court ot Appeals tor tne Fifth Cir- 


Insurance Company, petitioner, v. 
Senneider, 
parcment Store. 
lviorari to the United States 


cuit denied. 


No. 681. Richmond Hosiery Mills, pe-| 


| itroner, vy. Commissioner of ancerual 
Revenue. Petition ror writ of cerviorari 
;to the United States Circuit Court of 
| peals ror tne rittn Circuit denied. 

svo. 68%. Kea Star ‘Lowing w ‘i rans- 
{poration Company, as owner of 


were | times and places of taking the evidence | eam tug “sroux,” petitioner, v. New | 


| Jersey Snipbuilding and Dreaging Com- 
;pany et ai. Petition tor writ ot certio- 
rari to tne United States Circuit Court 
| ot Appeais for tne Second Circuit denied. 
| No. 684. Morris H. mividge, petitioner, 


| ing at any place may be taken upon stip-|y, stelwagon Manutaccuring Uompany, | 
julation of the parties, or by the mode | ine, 
| provided in the rules of practice for the tne “United Staces Circuit Court of Ap- | 


retition 10r writ of certiorari to 


| peals ror the Second Uircuit denied. 
| ino. 105. Clauae CU. Sill, Successor of 


the Revised Statutes for the taking of | agar Freeman Anderson as Keceiver ot | 
depositions de bene esse in the District |tne rirst National bank of Covingvon, | 
| Courts, or as may be directed by the! petitioner, vy. William Kell Kaiford renn- | 


| ington. 


| sno, 722, American Vaive & Meter Com- 


| Petition tor writ of certiorari to tne 


| for the Seventh Circuit denied. 
| Submission and Disposition 
Of Miscellaneous Motions 


| petitioner, v. Oscar Edvin Ferdinand 
|Persson. On writ of certiorari to the 
| United States Circuit Court of Appeals 
for the Fifth Circuit. Judgment re- 
| versed, and the cause remanded to the 


further proceedings not inconsistent with 
the opinion of this Court in the case of 
|D. N. MeDonald v. United States, No. 
| 117; decided February 18, 1929, per stip- 
; ulation of counsel, on motion of Mr. 
| Alfred A. Wheat, in that behalf. 

No. 196. The United States of Amer- 
jica, petitioner, v. Marco Nicolich. On 
| writ of certiorari to the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the Fifth 
Circuit. 
| cause remanded to the District Court of 
{the United States for the Eastern Dis- 
| trict of Louisiana for further proceed- 
| ings not inconsistent with the opinion of 
| this Court in the case of D. N. McDon- 
jald v. United States, No. 117, decided 
| February 18, 1929, per stipulation of 





Wheat, in that behalf. 
| No. 565. The Okanogan, Methow, San 


| Poelis Indian Tribes ete., petitioners, v. | 


The United States. Leave granted Hat- 
‘ton W. Sumners to file brief and to 
| participate in the oral argument on be- 
| half of the Judiciary Committee of the 
| House ot Representatives, as amicus, 
| curiae, on motion of Mr. Hatton W. Sum- 

ners in that behalf. 

| No. 711. J. R. Wheeler, petitioner, v. 
| Howard Greene, Receiver of the Bankers 
Wis. Leave granted to file brief of the 
the Kansas City Joint Stock Land Bank, 
as amious curiae, on motion of Mr. Dean 
,G. Acheson in behalf of Mr. Lyman M. 
| Bass and Mr, Porter R. Chandler. 
| No, —, Original. In the Matter of the 
—— of Cape May, petitioner. Motion for 
ea 
submitted by Mr. 
| Fletcher for the petitioner, 


Edmond C. 


| Jurisdictional Statemenis 


| Submitted to Court 

No. 623. Mac Silver, appellant, v. Ben- 
| jamin Silver. Statement as to jurisdic- 
| tion submitted by Mr. Arthur B. O’Keefe 
| for the appellant. 

No. 634. Anna M. Jensen, appellant, 
v. Continental Life Insurance Company. 
Statement as to jurisdiction submitted 
| by Mr. Charles A. Donnelly for the ap- 
pellant, in support of the motion, and 
; by Mr. W. Calvin Chestnut for the ap- 
, pellee, in opposition thereto. 

No. 662. George Klar, appellant, v. 
The Erie Railroad Company and The 


| 


| Youngstown Equipment Company. State- | 
The | et al., plaintiffs in error, vy. W. F. Bond, | Ment as to jurisdiction submitted by Mr. 
Court assessed the costs of the case|State Superintendent of Education, H,| Don F. Reed for the appellant, in sup- | 


| port, thereof, and by Mr. E. A. Foote 
jand Mr. D. B. Holt for the appellees, 
in opposition thereto. 

No. 663. The United States of America 


f the;cuit Court of Coahoma County, Missis-| 20d the Interstate Commerce Commis- 


| sion, appellants, v. Erie Railroad Com- 
| pany and Hoboken Manufacturers’ Rail- 
|road Company. Statement as to jurisdic- 


.| tion submitted by Mr. Attorney General 


| Mitchell, Mr. Daniel W. Knowlton and 
| Mr. Edward M. Reidy for the appellants. 

No. 667. William Roschen, appellant, 
| Vv. Hamilton Ward, Attorney General, 
jetc. Statement as to jurisdiction sub- 
| mitted by Mr. Walter N. Seligsberg for 
the appellant. 

No. 668. S. S. Kresge Company, ap- 
| pellant, v. Hamilton Ward, Attorney Gen- 
eral, etc. Statement as to jurisdiction 
submitted by Mr. Walter N. Seligsberg 
for the appeliant. 

Petitions for Writs 
Of Certiorari Submitted 
| No. 650. Vincente G. Sinco, Pilar G. 

Sinco, assisted by her husband, 
| Romero, et al., petitioners, vy. 
{Longa and Agueda Longa, assisted by 
her husband, Manuel Teves. Petition for 
| writ of certiorari to the Supreme Court 
'of the Philippine Islands submitted by 
| Mr. Claro M. Recto for the petitioners. 

_ No. 653. Edmund G. Chamberlain, pe- 
| tioner, v. the United States. Petition for 
| writ of certiorari to the Court of Claims 
' submitted by Mr. James J. Hayden for 
' the petitioner, and by Mr. Attorney Gen- 

eral Mitchell, Mr. Assistant Attorney 
General Galloway, and Mr, Gardner P 
' Lloyd for the respondent. 

No, 685. Lehigh Valley Railroad Com- 
pany, petitioner, v. Joseph Egyed. Peti- 
| tion for writ of certiorari to the Supreme 
| Court of the State of New York sub- 
| mitted by Mr. Clifton P. Williamson for 
the petitioner. 

No. 688. Robert Alexander Blaine, Jr., 
and Thomas Edwin Culwell, petitioners, 
ly, United States of America. 
| No, 689. William Lee Robinson, peti- 
tioner, v. United States of America. 
| No. 690. Robert Alexander Blaine, Jr., 
jand Thomas Edwin Culwell, petitioners, 
|v. United States of America, and, 

No. 691. Eugene J. Irvine, petitioner, 
v. United States of America. Petition 
for writs of certiorari to the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals for the 

Fifth Circuit submitted by Mr. Jed C, 
Adams and Mr. W. B. Harrell for the 


retition tor writ of cervorari | 
_ When jto the United States Circuit Court of | 
| Master’s report of his findings of fact,| appeals tor the Kiftn Circuit denied. 


| United States Circuit Court of Appeals | 


No. 195. The United States of America, | 


| District Court of the United States for | 
{the Eastern District of Louisiana for | 


Judgment reversed, and the! 


tion of the unprinted record herein sub- | Joint Stock Land Bank of Milwaukee, 


is no Federal | 


| 


Stockholders’ Protective Committee of | 


ve to file petition for writ of man- | 


S* 
| 


| 


| 


‘OMMERCE: 


A 


( 


Date of Orders: Transportation 


! 
| 
| 


| 


| 


||] tral R. R. Co. et al. 
| Page 76, Col. 1 (Volume IV). 
| 
| 
| 


March 


i] P 


| on the body, and 
motor of the car; 
ment a_ separability 


and_ the 


between the 


connection, held: 


76, Col. 7 (Volume IV). 


| for a decree is completed the Clerk of | pany ana taward #£. Johnson, petition- | 
}ers, v. s’airbanks, Morse «& Company. | 


Claims of the 


March 11, 1929. 
Present: Hons. F. W. Booth, Ch. J., 
jand Samuel Jordan Graham, McKenzie 
Moss, William R. Green, and N. J. Sin- 
/nott, JJ 


| 
| 
| 


} 


OPINIONS. 

E-289. Harirsburg Pipe & Pipe Bending 
Co. Judgment for plintiff in the sum of 
$269,836.74 with interest. Opinion by 
Judge Sinnott. 
| A-307. Standard Steel Car Co. Judg- 
|}ment for plaintiff in the sum of §$127,- 
1396.64. Opinion by Judge Green. 

D-416. Abraham M. Ellis. Judgment! 
for plaintiff in the sum of $20,668.36. | 
Opinion by Judge Moss. | 

F-156. The Shotwell Manufacturing Co. 
Petition dismissed. Judgment in favor of 
the United States. Opinion by Judge 
Graham. 

E-438. 
tition dismissed. 
the United States. 
| tice Booth. 
| H-436. Berg Brothers Manufacturing | 
| Co. Judgment for plaintiff in the sum of | 
| $11,370.49 with interest. Opinion by} 
; Judge Sinnott. 

F-364. Montgomery Cotton Mills. Pe- 

dismissed. Judgment in favor of 
{the United States. Opinion by Judge 
| Green. 
F-350, 
| missed, 


Seaboard Air Line Ry. Co. Pe-; 
Judgment in favor of! 
Opinion by Chief Jus- 





| tition 


Arhur N. Brown. Petition dis- 
Judgment in favor of the United 
| State Opinion by Judge Moss. 
| -765, The Oak Investment Co. Judg- 
|ment for plaintiff in the sum of $2,000.39. 
| Opinion by Judge Green. 
| KE-587. John Russell Smith. Judgment 
| for plaintiff in the sum of $35,000 with 
interest. Opinion by Chief Justice Booth. 
| F-363. Arrowhead Springs Company. 
| Judgment for plaintiff in the sum of $51,- 
762.16. Opinion by Judge Moss. 

H-162. Wadhams & Company. Petition 
Pets nee: a ; 


Suit 


| 


in Election Inquiry 
Is Advanced on Docket 


| 


| 


| The Supreme Court of the United 


|States on March 11 advanced on its 


| docket the case involving the refusal of 
Thomas W. Cunningham, of Philadel- 
| phia, to answer certain questions pro- 
| pounded to him by the special Senate 

Committee investigating expenditures in 
| the Senatorial primary and general elec- 

tion in Pennsylvania. The case was set 
| for argument on April 22 after the cases 
| heretofore assigned for that day. 

Mr. Cunningham, when he appeared | 
before the Committee, refused to divulge 
where he obtained a constribution made 
| to the campaign of William S. Vare, any 
| more than to say that he got it “out of 
| my own private funds,” according to the | 
| briefs filed in the case. The inquiry, he 
| stated, at the time was one relative to 
his personal affairs and not pertinent to 
the investigation. ; 

The Senate adopted a resolution pur- | 
suant to which a warrant of arrest was | 
issued and Mr. Cunningham taken into | 
| custody. The District Court refused to} 
grant habeas corpus to secure his re- 
lease, but its judgment was reversed by 
the Circuit Court of Appeals. The case 
‘is before the Supreme Court to review | 
this latter judgment. 

| 
| 
/ 


| 





| petitioners, and by Mr. Attorney Gen- 
eral Mitchell, Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral Willebrandt, and Mr. John J. Bryne 
for the respondent. 
No. 692. Thomas J. Gerahty, Vincent 
| Gerahty et al., petitioners, v. United 
| States of America. Petition for writ of | 
certiorari to the United States Circuit | 
| Court of Appeals for the Fourth Circuit 
submitted by Mr, John Philip Hill for the 
petitioners, and by Mr. Attorney Gen- 
eral Mitchell and Assistant Attorney 
General Willebrandt for the respondent. | 
' No, 700. J. H. Jonas, doing business 
under name of J. H. Jonas and son, pe- 
titioner, v. Hill County Cotton Oil Com- 
| pany. 
ithe Un 





ited States Circuit Court of Ap- 


Jose E. | peals for the Fifth Circuit submitted|Perlman Rim Corporation; B-429, Day- 
Agapito | by Mr, John T. Gano for the petitioner, |t0" Engineering Laboratories Co; B-430, 
jand by Mr. W. C. Wear for the re-| 


| spondent. 

No. 701. Southland Life Insurance 
Company, petitioner, v. United States 
Fidelity & Guaranty Company. Petition 
for writ of certiorari to the United 
| States Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Fifth Circuit submitted py Mr. 
|T. Gano for the petitioner. 
| No, 740. District of Columbia, peti- 
| tioner, v. The Riggs National Bank. Pe- 
‘tition for writ of certiorari to the Court 
|of Appeals of the District of Columbia, 
| submitted by Mr. William W. Bride and 
|Mr, F. H. Stephens for the petitioner, 
and by Mr. Frank J. Hogan and Mr, 
| William H. Donovan for the respondent. 

No. 565. The Okanogan, Methow, San 
|Poelis ,or San Poil). Nespelem, Colville 
and Lake Indian Tribes or bands of the 
, State of Washington, petitioners, v. The 
United States. Argued by Mr. William 
|S. Lewis for the petitioner, by Mr. At- 
, torney General Mitchell for the respond- 
ent, and by Mr. Hatton W. Sumners for 
the Judiciary Committee of the House of 
Representatives, as amicus curiae, by 
| special leave of court. 
| Adjourned until April 8 at 12 o’clock 
when the day call will be Nos. 226, 133, 
225, 601, 667 (and 668), 322, 363, 416, 
440, and 466, . 
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Interstate Commerce Commission: 


July 28, 1916.—Under the Act of July 28, 1916 (U. S. C. Tit. 39, ch. 15) 
providing, among other things, that “all railway common carriers are hereby 
required to transport such mail matter as may be offered for transportation 
by the United States * * *, and shall be entitled to receive fair and rea- 
sonable compensation for such transportation and the 
| therewith,” the Interstate Commerce Commission has the authority to order 
a change in rates of pay for transportation of the mails effective from the 
date when application therefor was filed instead of merely for the future 
from the date when the order is entered.—United States v. New York Cen- 
(Supreme Court of the United States).—Yearly Index 


ATENTS: Infringement: Self-Loading Vehicle: Separable and Flexible 

Drive Connections.—Where Reissue Patent No. 16356 covered a self- 
loading vehicle, including a chassis, a tiltable cargo body, a mechanical loader 
a power-shaft ~ supply power to the loader from the 
claims 


ing the power shaft with the loader, whereas defendants employed a flexible 
No infringement, the separable and flexible drive connec- 
tions not being equivalents.—Atia Sales Corporation v. W. S. Howard et al. 
(District Court for the Southern District of New York).—Yearly Index Page 
March 12, 1929. 
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ae A 7 : William Volker; 
Petition for writ of certiorari tela a corp.; B-426, Hyatt Roller Bearing 


John | 


René 
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Patents 


Infringement Denied 
In Claims Covering 


Self-loading Vehicle 


Flexible. Connection Used 
In Defendant’s Device 
Held Not to Be 
Equivalent. 


Effective 
Act of 


Authority: 


of Mails: Changes in Rates: 


ATIA SALES CORPORATION, PLAINTIFF, V. 
W. S. Howarp, J. J. WHITE, B. NICOLL 
& COMPANY, INCORPORATED, ET AL. 
Equity No. 46-325, District Court 
FOR THE DISTRICT OF NEW YORK. 
Reissue Patent No. 16356, covering a 

self-loading vehicle, wherein the body 

/in dumping must move in relation to 

| the power shaft and the drive connection 

| between the loader and the power shaft 
| was made separable, was held not to be 
|infringed by defendants’ vehicle, which 
|included a flexible connection between 
| the loader and powershaft, plaintiff’s 

'contention that, while the claims speci- 

| fied a separable connection, the flexible 

| connection constituted an equivalent, and 
| therefore an infringement, not being sus- 
| stained. 


service connected 


12, 1929. 





essential ele- 
connect- 


specified 
of the 


as an 


parts mechanism 


Motion to Dismiss Bill. 
W. P. Preble solicitor for plaintiff; 
|! Emery, Booth, Janney & Varney solici- 
tors for defendants (Lucius E. Varney, 
: Manvel Whittemore and William R. Glis- 
son, of counsel). 
The full text of the opinion of the 


United States ; — delivered by Judge Coleman, fol- 


Motion to dismiss bill on stipulation of 
facts. . Action to restrain infringement 
een. |of patent numbered Re. 16356, reissued 

Plaintiff |May 25, 1926, covering a_ self-loading 
by Judge vehicle. No answer has yet been inter- 
; posed, but the parties have stipulated 
;the facts constituting the alleged in- 
United States. Opinion by Judge Green. | fringement. Upon that stipulation de- 

B-421. James V. Martin, etc. Petition | fendants make this motion to dismiss the 
dismissed. Judgment in favor of the United | bill on the ground that, as a matter of 
States. See memorandum. jlaw, the stipulated facts do not consti- 

C-1145. Julian S. Smith et al. trustee,}tute an infringement. Counsel are to 
Judgment for plaintiffs in the sum of $63,- | be commended for making this arrange- 
500 with interest. See memorandum. | ment, which permits of a summary deci- 

D-8, John Hamilton Chinnis. Petition! sion on a vital point in the case and ob- 


dismissed. Judgment in favor of the! ,; . sf +t ; . . ; 
Gias Gin ae enneeenees. jviates a trial if that point is decided in 
tavor of defendants. 


D-751. E. V. Knight et al. Petition dis- 2 
missed. Judgment in favor of the United The claims declared on are numbered 
|1 to 4, inclusive, but both sides agree 


States. See memorandum. 

D-1048. Burd High ee a ™ that the first may be considered as typ- 
Judgment in favor of}; Sa ‘ 

the United States. See memorandum. jical. It calls for a chassis, a tiltable 


dismissed. Judgment 

United States. 
H-337. 

entitled 

Moss. 

_ H-437. Gorg & Beck Company. Peti- 

tion dismissed. Judgment in favor of the 


in favor of the 
Opinion by Judge Green. 
James DeB. Walbach. 
to recover. Opinion 





Petition dismissed, 
' 


E-126, Harward Manufacturing Co. Pe- | Cargo body, a mechanical loader on the 
tition dismissed. Judgment in favor of | body, and a power-shaft to supply power 
the United States. See memorandum. | to the loader from the motor of the car. 
_E-127. Inland Products Company. Peti-|It is apparent that, since the body, with 
tion dismissed. Judgment in favor of the) jts loader attached, must in dumping 
United States. See memorandum. | move in rel tion t th ; * shaft, th 

E-128. Continental Battery Co. Petition | eae eee © power shatt, the 
dismissed. Judgment in favor of the | Connection between the loader and the 
United States. See memorandum. power shaft had to be either separable 
" F-318, F. W. Stewart Manufacturing Co. | or? flexible. 

etition dismissed. Judgment in favor of | Q . 
the United States. att pcan eg i Separable Method Chosen. 

H-70. Edward F. Delaney. Judgment for! The patentee chose the former method, 
plaintiff = the sum of $2,187.50. See |and Claim 1 accordingly calls for “mech- 
ME dum ula EH. Fodkine etc, Fina-|®hsm for driving the loader trom said 
ings of fact to be reported to Congress | power shaft COMPHisg cooperative sep- 
with conclusion. See memorandum—aulso |2?able driving and driven members con- 
order. ‘nected, respectively, with said shaft and 
_F-292. Gemco Manufacturing Co. Peti-! with the tiltable body, and means for 
tion dismissed. Judgment in favor of the | separating and reconnecting said mem- 


United States. See memorandum. | i is i 
J-677. Michael F. Molchanoff. eae the tilteble body ie in some 


ant’s motion to dismiss 
memorandum. | The specification shows a conical clutch 
C-1058. Wabash Railway Co. Findings. | between the power shaft and the loading 
ee for plaintiff in the sum of ;mechanism, one member of which clutch 
H-435. Amplus Storage Battery Co. Find- | a matronary “— neconenee + 
ings. Petition dismissed. Judgment in fa- ROWSE shaft, while the other is raised 
vor of the United States. away from it when the body tilts in 
F-380. Hugh Wilhite et al, trustees, | dumping, and is reunited when the body 
Amended findings. Petition dismissed.|is lowered. An essential element of the 
Judgment in favor of the United States.|claim is, therefore, a separability be- 
oy - B. Waite. Case remandeg, | (Wee the parts of the mechanism con- 
aie y . Waite, Case remanded. | necting the power shaft with the loader. 
€-459, Amos D. Carver Petition |, , The defendants’ device adopts a flexi- 
dismissed. Judgment in of the | ble rather than a separable connection 
United Siates. See order. between the power shaft and the loader. 
_ H-45. The American Molasses Co. Plain-| It consists of a universal joint located 
it melee =o trial _ovdered to Law| at the pivot on which the body turns 
April, 1929. st 3 sail a dumping, and at no time is the power 
aie ies , |shaft disconnected from_the loader by 
s for new trial overruled in | the tilting of the body. It is undisputed 
D848. B. L. Bradley. ; | that power could be transmitted from the 
oe Universal Battery Co. _ | power shaft through the universal joint 
)-808, United States Conservation Co.'to the loader just dily hile th 
12-882. Jonesboro Grocer Co | + gare wnat 0 Oey eee ee 
F-167. William M. Abbott. body is tilted as when in normal position, 
F-323. John L. Mimnaugh, Jr. | though doing so might damage the loader 
H-40. Milwaukee Motor Products Co, | because of the nature of its construc- 
H-66. Ward Baking Corporation. ition. It has, however, a hand clutch 
a. Yorkview Finance Corporation. which is in no way related to the tilting 
2. Charles B, Long. |of the body, and need not be considered. 
Rule made absolute and petition dis- Device Is Not Equivalent. 
missed in Plaintiff contends that, while defend- 
J-30. Roos Bros. Co. jant’s device does not come within the 
J-132. J. T. S, Rubber Co. lexpress terms of the claim, it is an 
Petitions dismissed in jequivalent. It, however, not only does 
D544. Rokert Wethertn. | not come within the express terms of the 
peat char¢ OWNOR AS 6 _, ;claim, but it is inconsistent with what 
= ae Sees Ce. et al. both the specification and the claims 
H-87. Walker Manufacturing Co. show to be an absolutely essential ele- 
T.08k Saxman: Soar by Oa. ment in the patent, namely, separability 
J-276. Clinchfield Coal Corp. !of the driving and driven members of 
J-316, A. J. Carr Company, {the connecting mechanism when the body 
2-a0". Homie = Ghemberg et al. lis tilted. Defendants’ device has no sep- 
v-e7a ee ee Mte. Co. arability, either spatial or functional, and 
H-32. Anita H. Cooper. is not an equivalent. tie 
H-173. John B, Brady. The motion to dismiss the bill is, there- 
See order. fore, granted. Settle decree on notice. 
January 17, 1929. 


Defend- 
allowed, See 


et al. 
favor 





Case remanded. 


CASES ARGUED. 
Clinton Corn Syrup Refining Co. 
Frank D. Schroth, receiver. 
CALENDAR, 
March 12, 1929. 


Howard M. Hanna, extr.; 
H-528, Hart Glass 


E-500. ' 
C-669, New Departure Manufacturing Co.; F-359 
and ¥f-322, Edison Storage Battery Co.: 
F-358 and H-324, Edison Storage Battery 
Supply Oo.; F-403 and .H-323, Edison 
Siorage Battery Garage, Inc.; H-212, 
Hugh E. Whitney; H-228, Kingan & Co., 
Inc., successors, ete.; H-168, Howard 
Sheep Co.; H-215, James Stanton et al., 
ete.; J-235, Hazel M. Davis; F-178, Union 
Land Co. et al. 


Li-310, 
Meg. 


H-344, 


Co.; B-427, Renny Electric Co.; B-428, 


You need a Holiday 


Your business year has been good—you’ve “cleaned up” You feel good. 
Now you can ease up a bit. Another good Captain is taking the national 
helm, so business conditions need not worry you. Do something to re- 
store those valuable reserves of energy that lengthen life and you will 
not add to that group of attractive American widows now thronging 
Esrope’s social centers. 

Take a real vacation—short trips avail but little. Go where the climate 
will restore your burnt up energy—Companion with your wife—enjoy un- 
surpassed hospitality and go where you will enjoy the world’s great- 
est things— 


The greatest water wonder, Victoria 
Falls... The greatest big game preserve 
...+ “Acres of Diamonds”... The great- 
est gold mines, 8,000 feet 

deep... Thrilling Zulu War @ 

Dances . . . Finest scenic mo- 

toring in the Cape Beautiful 

aud Natal. 


Write for Booklet FP 2 and fully illustrated travel literature to 


Good hotels, excellent rail 
travel, fine theaters, modern 
sports to enjoy between 
whiles. Radio keeps you in 
touch with home. Weekly 
‘sailings via England. 


South African Government Travel Bureau 
11 Broadway, New York City 
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Process Developed 
For Profitable Use of 
Low-grade Lead Ore 


Method of Roasting Carbon- 
ates Declared to Improve 
Recovery and Quality 


Of Product. 


A new method of roasting low-grade 


lead carbonate ores hitherto not amen-} 


able to profitable development has been 
developed by the Bureau of Mines at 
its Intermountain Experiment Station 
at Salt Lake City, the Department of 
Commerce has just announced. 

The announcement follows in full text: 


A study of methods of treatment of 


the low-grade lead-carbonate ores found | 


in many western mining districts which 
have hitherto not been amenable to 
profitable development has been con- 
ducted by the Department. A method of 
roasting such ores preliminary to grav- 
ity concentration has been developed by 
the Bureau of Mines at its Intermoun- 
tain Experiment Station, Salt Lake City, 
Utah. 
Much of Ore Is Low-grade. 

Much of the lead-carbonate ore found 
in the Western States is either of too} 
low grade to be economically mined and | 
shipped to the smelter or else occurs in 
districts unfortunately situated with re- 
spect to transportation facilities, state 
Virgil Miller and R. E. Head in a report | 
just published by the Bureau of Mines. |} 
In some. districts, distance from 
smelters, combined with the foregoing 
conditions, renders the profitable exploi- 
tations of these ore bodies impossible 
unless the ore is first beneficiated. 

The oxidized-lead ores vary materially 
in composition, many of them possessing 
characteristics peculiar to particular 
localities. As a class they are difficuit 
to treat; no method of concentration has 
been devised that is universally applica- 
ble to the many varieties encountered. 
Obviously the selection of a process for 
treating any oxidized-lead ore must be 
based primarily on the physical, chemi- 
cal, and mineralogical characteristics of 
that particular ore and on such factors 
as cost of mining, operation, and market 
conditions. The data in the paper just 
issued are of a basic nature and may be 
applied to a class of ores whose charac- 
teristics render them peculiarly adapted 
to treatment by the method described. 

Lead Carbonate Studied. 

Oxidized-lead ores heretofore have 
been calcined largely at relatively high 
temperatures, and little attention — nas | 
been given to calcination at relatively | 
low temperatures, with special reference | 
to its effect on lead carbonate. There- | 
fore, the work done by the Bureau of 
Mines was conducted to obtain data on| 
low-temperature roasting of lead car- 
bonate and to determine the changes pro- 
duced in gravity and other characteris- 
tics under varying conditions of time 
and temperature. The investigation was 
limited to the application of the data 
resulting from the work on pure Jead 
carbonate to several types of oxidized- 
lead ore in which the chief lead-bearing 
mineral was cerussite, more commonly 
referred to as lead carbonate. | 

The mineral used in the experimental 
work was nearly pure lead carbonate ob- 
tained from the Alta district in Little 
Cottonwood Canyon, Utah. By analysis, 
the sample contained 95 per cent of lead 
carbonate, 5 per cent of silica and lime, 
and a small amount of water. 

It was found that lead-carbonate ore 
when heated at a temperature of 450 
to 500 degrees C. liberates carbon dioxide 
and increases the gravity of the lead 





| 


| ket. 


resentations made by foreign govern- 
|ments, through the Department of State, 
were received as matters of information. 
The Committee desired to obtain all avail- 
able information. 

Several foreign governments are tak- 
ing a very active interest in the pending 
readjustments. We have 
intention of interfering with or prevent- 
ing a proper flow of international trade. 


jable policy for any government to pursue. 
Under the existing tariff our foreign 
trade has greatly increased. 

What we have in mind is that Ameri- 


cans have the primary or preferential | 


right in our markets, which they have 
created by their industry, ingenuity, and 
foresight. We made it; and it belongs 
to us. 

From information I have received, our 
domestic trade totals approximately $90,- 
000,000,000 annually. It is the richest 
market in the world. I¢ is a cash mar- 
it absorbs enormous quantities of 


| goods, wares, and commodities in infinite 


variety. Naturally foreigners desire to 
offer their products here; but this, in 
my opinion, should not be done to the 


disadvantage of our people who are prop-| 


erly managing their several businesses. 
Purposes of Protective 
Tariff Is Explained 


The protective-tariff policy is intended 
to protect the American producer of 
commodities of all kinds and all the per- 
sons interested in such production from 
unfair competition from abroad. It deals 
solely with sales made in the United 
States. It has no purpose to deal with 
sales of American-made goods when 
they are exported to other countries. 
There is no way by which we can extend 
the advantages of a protective tariff to 
cover sales made in foreign 
Neither does the protective tariff pro- 
pose to deal with conditions in the mar- 
kets of this country when the question 
at issue does not arise unfair competi- 
tion from abroad. 


All industries at times find that their | 


production exceeds the domestic demand, 
and market must 
elsewhere. 
within the purview or scope of operation 
of a prote 


and provision for their disposal becomes 
necessary to relieve a basic industry. 
that, in my judgment, should be effected 
by legislation independent of the tariff. 


The existing tariff law has in general | 


resulted beneficially to the industries of 
the United States. 
country, in an age of great industrial 
development, where new methods are 
continually being adopted, improved ma- 


chinery installed, new articles manufac-! 


tured and where new sources of for- 
eign competition are continually aris- 
ing, such advancements necessitate modi- 
fied readjustments in tariff structure 


and it is such readjustments that the} 


Committee on Ways and Means is now 
engaged in preparing. 


Daily Hearing Extended 
Nearly Eight Weeks 


Protective Tariff Policy Said to Deal 
Solely With Sales Made in United States) 


Mr. Hawley Says Surpluses Such as in Agriculture Should 
Be Dealt With Separately. 


(Continued from Page 1.) 


ments or foreign interests before a com-| of information on the market conditions. 
mittee of the legislative body on a do-| Fo? this reason, we study the past his- 
mestic question was inadvisable, for sev-| tory of goods, wares, and commodities, 
jeral reasons. Only citizens of the United| the quantities produced in this :ountry | 
States or persons doing business in the| and where produced, domestic competi- | 
United States were heard. However, rep-| tion, domestic prices. quantities consumed | 


no desire or} 


The endeavor to obtain opportunities for| 
the trade of its nationals is a commend- 
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Tariff 


| 


‘Revision of Tariff 


Kip Leather Asked 


Re 
Industry Center Objec- 
tions on Domestic Pro- 
duction Data. 


Represeniatives of the American tan- 


. Inited & s § , sts ak 2 ‘2 say 
in the United States and all costs of | ning industry conferred informally with | 


production; also imports as to quanti- embers: of the Tact Gomnilssion of 

S. °eS str . Ss - 7 m =e Soa ' 
| ties, price 8, di tribution, countries ot | March 11 to discuss a proposed revision 
; Origin, costs of production and possibili- } of the calf and kip leather report which 
ities of increases in quantities imported. | ; 


° ‘ ' the Commission has already sent to the 
Effectiveness of Duty : 


‘ ' Senate in response to a Senate resolution. 
Varies With Market Objection to the Commission’s report 
| From these and other factors, a con- | Was 


centered chiefly around domestic 
|clusion may be reached as to the prob-} production data on calf and kip leathers. 
able course of the market and conse-j spokesmen for the American industry | 
quently the rates of duties necessary to | contending that the average square foot- | 
afford proper protection. The effective-| age per dozen skins was 103 square feet 
ness of a duty will vary with the market. | instead of the Commission’s figure of 125 


Report on Calf and 


lands. | 


be found for them! 
But such sales do not come | 


ective tariff. When surpluses | 
occur, as is now the case in agriculture, | 


But in a growing; 


| Speaking generally, a rate of duty ex- 
| presses the difference between produc- 
| tion costs at home and abroad for that 
material part of the total production 
with which foreign competition is most 
|effective and in which management is 
i fairly efficient. It may be sufficient in 
ithe case of better or more favorably 
| located plants, and insufficient for less 





effective management or inferior loce- | 


ition. Tariffs cannot take the place of 
sound management or suitable location. 

It would appear that these questions 
are more in evidence than at former 
hearings. 

In determining the rate of duty to be 
imposed it is necessary to decide what 
conditions of American production will 
form the basis. I speak especially con- 
| cerning manufacturing enterprises. 
Plants are located in various parts of 
{the country. Each section has advan- 
tages and disadvantages of which four 
may be cited: 

1. Proximity to raw maiterial; 

2. Proximity to fuel or power; 

3. Proximity to markets; and ' 

4. Facilities of transportation. In this 
connection it may be said that domestic 
freights paid are not considered in de- 
termining duties. 

Presupposing management to be 
equally efficient in the several instances, 
a plant so located as to be near raw ma- 
i terial, close to its supply of fuel or 
| power, near to markets and with mod- 
erate freight burdens, and near to an 
adequate labor suvply, other things be- 
| ing equal, has a distinct advantage; and 
one distant from labor, from raw ma- 
| terials, from fuel and power, and from 
markets, with consequent high freight 
burdens has a distinct disadvantage. 
Plants having only some of the advan- 
tages will be beneficially located in pro- 
portion to the advantages possessed. 
Production costs will vary with the ad- 
{vantages availed of. 
| Tendency to Redistribute 


Production Shown 

A duty sufficient for the most favor- 
ably located plants might tend to their 
benefit at the expense of their less favor- 
ebly located domestic competitors. Plants 
least favorably located have the status 
of marginal producers who tend to dis- 
appear. That is, unless careful consid- 
eration is given, a tariff may have a 
tendency to redistribute production. 
_ Our opponents charge that a high tar- 
iff promotes monopoly. It seems to me 
that our experience proves the contrary 
so far as domestic production is con- 
; cerned. A low tariff might tend toward 
;}monopoly under the conditions cited 
| above. No general rule can be stated. 
| Each such situation must be studied on 


| 
| 
1 
' 
1 





square feet. 

Individual tanners were called upon by 
;members of the Commission to identify 
certain data furnished the Commission. | 
while other tanners who were present 
expressed the opinion that calf and kip 
leathers should not be grouped together 
in computing their production but should 
, be studied separately by the Commission. | 


| 
Revision of Report Asked. 


| According to V. G. Lumbard, of the 
| Ohio Leather Company, of Girard, Ohio, 
| the Commission’s report was inadequate | 


/in some respects to meet the needs of | - 


| domestic tanners and should be revised | 


iin order to show the true picture of the | 

competitive character of imported leath- | 
evs. Mr. Lumbard declared that there 
were at least two American leather pro- | 
! ducers whose output was not included in | 
j; the Commission’s studies. 
Walter E. Oxtoby, vice president of | 
|Carl E. Schmidt & Co., of Detroit, Mich., | 
,also asserted the need for a further re- | 
vision of the Commission’s report. Mr. | 
| Oxtoby said he had visited plants abroad | 
j and added that plants in Czechoslovakia | 
jand France could turn out just as good 
| tanned leather as the plants in this coun- 
|try. He declared that conditions in the 
|American industry were deploratie and 
j that unless American tanners were given 
;&@ compensatory tariff against foreign 
jimportations they would have to go out | 
of business. He contended that the shoe 
| manufacturers fix the price for domestic | 
leathers and unless the American tan- 
;nhers meet such prices, the shoe manu- 
|facturer will go abroad for his leathers. 
| With a labor wage of $1.30 per day in 
|France, it will be impossible for the 
)} American tanners to do business any 
{longer, he added. 


Further Conferences Arranged. 

The Commission also heard criticisms 
from other members of the trade, but 
'they made no formal presentation of 
|their case, other than to point out cer- 
| tain alleged discrepancies in the report, 
which had been previously referred to 
by both Mr. Lumbard and Mr. Oxtoby. 

Through the Chairman of the Com- 
mission, Thomas O. Marvin, who at the 
outset of the conference said that the 
Commission’s report had been challenged, 
further conferences with specialists of 
the Commission were arranged for com- 
piling additional information regarding 
; domestic production and importations of 
|calf and kip leathers. Pending further 
iconferences with representatives of the 
|trade, the Commission, it was stated 
jorally, will review the additional data 
{given them and determine later whether 


| 


| 





| 


| $294,085 from $514,368 in 1927 whereas 
{imports of internal combustion engines 


mineral enough to permit an effective in-| In daily hearings extending nearly 
crease in recovery and to improve the|ecight weeks, we heard 1,131 witnesses 
grade of product. 
Ores Yield To Treatment. |not appear orally. Our hearings consist 
Oxidized ores, in which the major por-|of some 11,000 nages of printed matter. 
tion of the lead value occurs as lead car- | : 


| while many others filed briefs but did! 


| or not a revised report will be necessary. 
its merits, and the rate of duty fixed to | soe ae E : 
foster sufficient production without un-| are few; those who have one of the three 
necessary interference with domestic! are probably at an advantage; and those 
conditions. Overproduction involves prob- who locate without reference to markets, 
lems in the solution of which the tariff| materials, including power or fuel, or 


}of labor and industry. 


bonate associated with siliceous or lime 
gangue, yield to this treatment under 
proper temperature conditions. 

Complete conversion of the lead car- 
bonate to lead oxide can be obtained in 
one hour at a temperature of 450 to 500 
degrees C, 

Lead silicates form if the lead car- 
bonate is associated with siliceous gan- 
gue material and is heated above 500 de- 
grees C. The formation of lead silicate 
prevents good extractions of the lead. 


lead mineral from other minerals or gan- 
gue, because of their respective coeffi- 


cients of expansion or chemical reactions, | 


and thus effects an additional increase in 
recovery and improves the grade of 
product, 

More detailed information is given in 
Bureau of Mines Technical Paper 413, 
“Roasting of Lead-Carbonate Ores Pre- 
liminary to Gravity Concentration,” 
which may be obtained from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C., at a 
price of 10 cents. 


Cotton Consumption 


For Half Year Shown 


World Demand for American 
Product Declines. 


The world’s consumption of American 
cotton for the half year ending January 
51, 1929, was 7,613,000 running bales as 
compared with 8,226,000 and 7,423,000 
for the half years ending January 31, 
1928, and 1927, respectively, according 
to a cablegram to the Foreign Service 
of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
Department of Agriculture, from the 
International Federation of Master 


About a month prior to the hearings, 
jthe chairman designated each Repub- 
|lican member as the chairman of a sub- 


|committee, the duty of which will be to| 


|make the initial examination of the evi- 


{dence submitted in the hearings, with| 


| the aid of experts of the Tariff Commis- 
sion, the Departments of the Treasury, 


| Agriculture and Commerce and_ other} 


| Federal agencies. A subcommittee con- 
|sists of three members, each being the 
|chairman of a specified schedule. The 


| ported to the 15 Republican members 
| with a statement of the evidence in sup- 
| port of any proposed readjustment. The 
final conclusion as to what rates of duty 
; will be proposed and what paragraphs 
| will be affected rests with the 15 Re- 


| publican members so far as the Commit-| 


tee on Ways and Means is concerned. 
No further hearings will be held. De- 
cisions will be based upon the _ public 
record, tested and proven as above indi- 
cated. The Republican members of the 
Committee fully appreciate the respon- 
sibilities they have and the difficulties 
involved and propose so to perform their 
work that readjustments will be made 


in the interest of the general welfare of 
the whole country. 


Effect of Duties 
On Trade Described 


;, Duties cause foreigners to contribute, 
in proportion to the business done, to the 
common treasury for the privilege of 
trading in the American market. In re- 
cent years this amount is approximately 
$600,000,000 per annum. Duties collected 
are really taken out of the profits that 
would otherwise have left this country to 
find their way into the pockets of for- 
eign producers. The sale of foreign prod- 
ucts ia our markets is not a philanthropic 
movement in behalf of the American con- 


nd stecleteek alle tn Senden the | findings of the subcommittees will be re-| 


where they are necessary and justified, | - - —————— — 
Daily Average of Air 
In February Exceeded January Figure 
sd - , | Japan was added to the list with Italy 


is only one factor. 

Experience indicates, however, that in 
the great majority of instances foreign 
competition is keener in certain locali- 
ties than in others. When such storm 
centers are accurately located whatever 
rate of duty will be sufficjent for them 
will also take care of all the others. Prob- 
lems stated above cause tariff makers 
| many difficulties and serious hours of in- 
vestigation and study, for tariffs deal not 
alone with foreign competition, but also 
may affect domestic competition. 


| Difficulty in Determining 


Rates for Entire Industry 

Industries which establish the sites 
of their plants without proper reference 
to the sources of their raw materials, 
markets for their products and without 
due consideration for transportation and 
freight rates, and the opportunity to em- 
ploy suitable labor have assumed un- 
usual risks. 


materials, including fuel or power, their 
markets and labor supply near at hand, 
and whose transportation costs are low, 
;are most favorably located. But these 





| 
1 


PE 
|Gain Averaged Over 200 Po 
ures Announced by P 


| is 
| 


; Air mail poundage over 23 routes for 


| February, 1929, totaled 435,581, a daily 
average of 15,556.5, as compared with 


475,931, a daily average of 15,353 pounds, 


Those producers who have their raw| 


| labor, are usually at the greatest disad- 
j vantage. The above are general state- 
{ments, to all of which it is possible to 
| find striking exceptions. Well located 
|business maybe poorly managed, and | 
'thase disadvantageously located may be 
| brilliantly conducted. 

The point I am emphasizing is both 
the difficulty and necessity in determin- | 
ing what rate of duty should be imposed 
| for any industry or product as a whole, 
that it may operate fairly and promote 
‘a production adequate for our needs, 
| country-wide, 

, The porducers of America include 
; miners, farmers, wage earners, manu- 
|facturers and industry generally, who 
purchase the products of each other. The 
|farmer sells generally raw products for 
jimmediate consumption or to be proc-| 
essed by industry. His largest ultimate 
market is the 27,000,000 of our people} 
| who derive their livelihood by being on 
|some pay roll. The farmer’s prosperity 
depends largely on the prosperity of in- | 
dustry which provides the pay rolls. Im- 
mediately after the World War, indus- 
tries processing farm products found 
jthis unprofitable under the tariff then 





Mail Poundage 


| 





unds a Day According to Fig- 
ost Office Department. 


{Walter F. Brown. The figures indicate a 
daily average increase of slightly more ' 
| than 200 pounds over January and an ip- 
| crease 


| for the month over February, | 
1928, 


of 282,218, when the total pound- 


|}caused such 


| siderable quantities are being produced 


Spinners’ and Manufacturers’ Associa-|S¥™mer. Imports are sold to the best ad- | 


for January, according to figures an-| age was 153,363. Tabulated figures show- 


| popular in our markets have been so 
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Agriculture 


‘Filipino Exports Consist 


To Argentina Increased During 1928| Chiefly of Farm Products 


Gain of 22 


presentatives of Tanning | Argentina imported $1,500,000 more; Steam engines (other than turbines) | 

of agricultural j 
| United States in 1928 than in 1927, a 
igain of 22 per cent, the Department of 


machinery from the 


Commerce stated March 11. 

The total value of imports of these 
machines in 1928 was $8,576,015, accord- 
ing to the statement, which follows in 
full text: | 

The outstanding feature of the ma-|! 
chinery trade of the year was the jump 
in import of American oil well and oil re- 
fining machinery from $16,1091 in 1927 to 
$1,370,845 in 1928, according to figures, 
by S. R. March, Industrial Machinery Di- 
vision of the Department. 

Petroleum is the most important min-| 


‘eral product of Argentina, and oil pro-| 


duction has increased steadily from 2,-| 
944,000 barrels of 42 gallons in 1922 to} 
8,726,000 barrels in 1927. About 60 per; 


jcent of the 1927 output was produced by | 


Government wells and the remainder by 


total monthly capacity of 65,000 metric | 
tons, of which 50,000 tons are credited: 
to the recently erected Government plant | 
at La Plata. 

Imports of steam engines (other than 
locomotives) from the United States fell 
off 75 per cent in 1928, however, to 


more than doubled to $675,270 from 
$312,666. ; | 


Average Values of Sales 
In Retail Trade Compared 


In the issue of The United States Daily | 
of February 28, in connection with a 
statement of the Department of Com-| 
merce on the result of preliminary study | 
of distribution in: the electrical industry, 
a typographical error appeared in the | 
section of the statement dealing with! 
sales made by salesmen as compared with} 
sales by mail, telephone and on the 
floor of the house. The sentence in which 
the error appeared should have read as 


| follows: 


“It was found that only 14 per cent of 
the sales made by salesmen were for 
amounts less than $5, while the percent- 
age for the house was 37 per cent, by 
mail 21 per cent and by telephone 26} 
per cent,” ' 


India to Increase Tariff 
On Type and Type Metal 


Increased import duties in printing 


| type and type metal will probably be put 
| into operation by the Indian Government, 


says a cable from the Assistant Trade 
Commissioner at Calcutta, Robert C. 
Cockburn, made public March 11 by the 
Department of Commerce. The state- 
ment follows in full text: 

The Tariff Board has recommended to 
the Government of India the imposition 
of import duties of 10% pies (approxi- 
mately U. S. $0.02) per pound type metal 
and 1 anna (approximately U. S. $0.023) 
per pound on printing type. It is gener- 
ally believed that these recommendations 
will be accepted by the Government of 
India and enacted into law by the Indian 
Legislature. 


existing and the farmer’s sales fell off 
by hundreds of millions of dollars. 
Wage earners were out of employment 
and their consumption was curtailed. 
On the other hand, farmers who com- 
prise approximately 30 per cent of our 
population, purchase freely the outputs 
They furnish the 
materials that feed and clothe the nation. 
Cities and towns are markets which ef- 
fect interchanges of goods, wares and 
commodities. For instance, after one 
year’s operation, the present tariff had 
a revival in business that 
1,832,380 workers were restored to pay 
rolls in certain lines of industry in 
which labor received an increase of 
wages of $2,808,973,000, industry had in- 
creased its purchases of materials for 
manufacture by %9,363,101,000, and the 
farmer’s sales had increased about $2,- 
000,000,000. , 
Time will not permit further comment 


/on our economic solidarity, except to say 


that individually our interests are com- 
mon and a universal prosperity is the 
goal toward which we all strive. 

A number of representatives of labor 
and labor organizations appeared at the 


| hearings, and without exception as I 


recall earnestly urged the levying of 
duties adequate to protect the manufac- 
turer and the wage earner, affirming 
that in this their interests were mutual. 
Recent investigations have shown that 
labor abroad receives only 40 per cent 
or less of the American wage scales. 
The American working man is unable 


|/to maintain our standard of living on 


foreign wage scales. His fight to pro- 
tect his home and fireside is entirely 
justified and characteristically American. 

In the consideration of successive 


| tariff acts, it is to be noted that the num- 


ber of effective foreign competing coun- 
tries is steadily increasing. In 1922, 


a decided factor, At the recent hearing 
both Italy and Czechoslovakia have ap- 
peared as important sources of competi- 
tion. The several countries do not com- 
pete in all the items in the schedules but 
each is very active in a number. The 
attractiveness of the American market is 
making a strong appeal and goods in con- 


the American 
In a number of instances goods 


especially designed for 
market. 


Per Cent Noted in Year; Larger Demand for 
Oil Well and Refining Equipment. 


statistics, these figures exclude electrical, 
agricultural and printing machinery, also 


.that German exports of machinery to} ; 


the same classes of machinery, 
$5,404,000 in 1926 and $6,: 


5 | Supplying countries cannot be regarded 
; as strictly comparable, but will serv 
| give some indication of the extent of} the Unitedd States in 1928 accounted for 


| Argentina’s import trade in industrial] about 74 per cent of the islands’ total 
| machinery. 


' (Continued from Page 1.) 

|cent of the wheat flour, practically all 
'of the condensed and evaporated milk, 
20 per cent of the butter, and most of 
the fresh, canned and dried fruit and 
vegetables imported into the Philippines 
come from the United States. Exports 
of tobacco and cigarettes frot. the Phil- 
ippines to the United States are partly 
balanced by the imports of American 
| cigarettes into the islands. The Philip- 
| pines offer a free market for all Amer- 
‘ican agricultural products, but duties are 


were mainly responsible for this loss, as | 
imports under this head fell from: 


$233,000 in 1927 to $47,600 in 1928. Most 
of the trade in internal combustion en- 
gines was in stationary and portable 
engines (other than gasoline locomotives; ...... “tay 
and Diesel and semi-Deisel engines), this ; assessed via formiga goods. . 

Leading items imported into the 


item alone accounting fer a trade total! ,, “4 is 7 
of $560,492. Engines of not more than; United States are sugar, coconut oil, 
10. horespower have been excluded from | COPTa, manila hemp, tobacco and cigars. 
this total. | Between the two five-year periods, 1910- 
| 1914 and 1923-1927, imports of sugar 


The 29 per cent gain in imports of} ¢ Pree : 7 . 
metal-working machinery from $406,865 | from the Philippiass increased 200: per 


to $524,614 was largely due to the in| Seat yoo sot es eee oo ae 
creased trade in portable tools, drills,| (ome relatively less important in our 
—. 7 — _ clear =) trade with the Philippines and imports 
meric s, dies, screwplates and) os that pr . sli 
pipestocks, rose from $55,441 to $118,908, | Maher = oes ar ae only tar 
or more than 100 per cent. __| For the bulk of commodities, however, 
United Kingdom exports of industrial | there is a definite upward trend in both 


| Gove € ; ; |machinery to Argentina as shown by of-; imports and exports. 
| British oil and railway companies. There | ficial British export statistics, amounted | 
|are five petroleum refining plants with a 


a —— of all we from 
J ' e United States to the islands for the 
As in the case of United States/ five years 1923-1927 averaged $60,- 
| 000,000 annually and imports from the 
| Philippines about $100,000,000, leaving a 
; balance in favor of the islands of $40.- 
000,000. During that period about 95 
_, ©} per cent of the imports from the Philip- 
possible} pines consisted of agricultural products, 
totaled! while less than 20 per cent of the ex- 
1 ) in $6,211,000 in 1927.| ports to the Philippines could be so 
Owing principally to differences in classi-' classified. Of the total imports trade 
fications, the statistics of these principal | of the Philippines in 1928, 62 per cent 

| by value came from the United States, 
e to| about the same as in 1927, Exports to 


to $4,424,000 in 1926 and $5,163,000 in! yp 
1927. 


locomotives and automotive machinery. 
Official German export statistics show 


Argentina, excluding as far as 


exports against 74.5 per cent in 1927. 


Famous old Trinity Church, New 
York, designed in its present form 
by Richard Upjohn, grandfather of 
Hobart Upjohn, present head of the 
famous architectural firm that bears 
his name. At right: Hobart Upjohn. 


“There is no question that where 
permanency is the paramount con- 
sideration, Copper, Brass and Bronze 
materials become essential.” 


ehuih tly ph 


HERE is one way to be sure of permanent freedom from 

the trouble and expense that are inevitable when rustable 
materials are used in building construction. Specify Copper, 
Brass and Bronze wherever possible! 


When you build, follow the advice of the country’s greatest 
architects and insist on these rust-proof materials. 


Hobart Upjohn, outstanding American architect, says: 


“Their use insures relief from constant repairs 
and certainly the matter of their adoption is of 
greatest importance .... 

In our church work they naturally become a 
matter of invariable recommendation.” 


vantage for the best price that can be 


) t nounced today by Postmaster General’ing mileage and poundage by routes 
tion at Manchester. Mill stocks of Seer eae . s ° . ge and } ge by 8; 


| duplicated that there is little difference In the long run Copper, Brass and Bronze prove far less 
- ———follow: 


American cotton on January 31, 1929, 
were 2,958,000 bales, on January 31, 
1928, 2,867,000 bales; and on January 31, | 


obtained and maintain their markets, and 
since their costs of production are much 
below those in this country, they con- 


Boston-New York 


Mile- Dec, 


1928 


Jan.. Teb., 
1929 ‘ | 


|in the 


articles. It apears that wages 
paid in foreign countries average less 
than 40 per cent of those paid in this 


expensive than rustable materials, for with them the first cost 


is the last. Once installed, Brass pipe, Copper flashings, 
! 8.34 7,927 6,198 | - oe ee ce 
1927, 2,982,000 bales, The Department's | Stitute 2 menace to our labor, agriculture | Chicago-St. Louis 71K: '| country. The wages in the several com- 


statement follows in full text: 


Consumption of Indian and Egyptian | 


cotton for the half year ending January 
31, 1929, was 2,574,000 bales and 497,000, 
respectively, and for the half year end- 
ing January 31, 1928, 2,303,000 and 
489,000. 
the six months ending January 31, 1929, 
was 2,088,000 bales; ending January 31, 
1928, 1,969,000, and ending January 31, 
1927, 2,011,000. Mill stocks of Indian 


ia on January 31, 1929, were 1,216,- 


100 bales as compared 


with 969,000 
bales a year ago. 


Consumption of sundries for | 


}and industry. 

After years of consideration, I do not 
see any possibility that our people would 
benefit if imports were allowed to come 
jin practically duty free. We would be 
charged all the traffic could bear and have 
less to buy with. It would also sap the 
outstanding features of Americanism. 
The protective tariff has so fostered our 
}economic life in all its phases, reduced 
| costs of production, reduced prices to the 
}consumer, maintained our high and ad- 
|vancing standards that it offers the sure 





| hope of continued prosperity and prog- | 


Stocks of Egyptian cotton were the|ress for all our people. 
same as a year ago, or 182,000 bales, | In general it may be said that the 
Growths other than American, Egyptian | effectiveness of a duty depends largely 
and Indian were higher than the two|on the market. No academic reply is 
previous years, mill stocks being 901,000, ; possible, nor can any rule be prescribed 
$63,000 and 771,000 bales on January 31,| for measuring the effect of a given duty | 
1929, 1928 and 1927, respectively. jon a specified commodity in the absence | 


5,952 5,53) 
Chicago- Dallas oat 03 | 
Salt Lake-Los Angeles 
Salt Lake-Pasco 
Seattle-Los Angeles 
Chicago- Minneapolis 
Cleveland-Pittsburgh 
Cheyenne-Pueblo 
Cleveland-Louisville 
New York-Uhicago 
Chicago-San Francisco 
New York-Atlanta 
Albany-Cleveland 
Dallas-Galveston 
Dallas-Laredo 
Atlanta-New Orleans 
Chicago-Cineinnati 
Atlanta-Miami 
Great Falls-Salt 
Chicago-Bay City 
New Orleans-Houston 
Chicago-Atlanta 


' at 2 5,285 14,616 | 


101,596 
114,775 
20,906 18,537 


7,679 


10,291 
3,606 
5,462 
1,482 
7,104 


Lake 


Total 
Scheduled daily 


inileage 30,863 


50,127 } 


56 | American labor, 


435,581 | 


i 


peting countries vary materially, being 
highest in England and lowest in Italy, 
Japan and Czechoslovakia as a rule. 
One item of especial significance ap- 
peared at this ‘hearing: the efficiency of 
foreign labor is greatly increasing. The 
introduction in competing countries of 


| 
| 


machinery like ours, the training of Sor-t 


eign workmen employed in our factories 
who return to their home countries to 
manage plants, and the numbers of 
skilled Americans who are employed! 
abroad is bringing the efficiency of for-| 
eign labor up toward the standards of 
This is a serious mat- 


ter. An instance of its working may be 


| cited in the case of raw materials pur- 


chased in the United States, shipped to 
Europe, manufactured there and returned 
to our country in the form of completed 
articles at cost prices materially below 
those of the American producers, 


| 


gutters and downspouts and solid Brass or Bronze hardware 
and lighting fixtures will serve without attention for the life 
of the building. 


Write our Building Service Department for additional 
information. There is no obligation on your part. 


COPPER & BRASS 


RESEARCH ASSOCIATION 
25 Broadway, New York 
Canadian Office: 


67 Yonge Street 
Toronto, Ont. 


Midwestern Office: 
Landreth Building 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Pacific Coast Office: 
Architects Building 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


COPPER, BRASS, BRONZE—The World’s Most Useful Metale 
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Railroads 


Plan to Reorganize 
L.& A. Railroad Is 


Termed Inconsistent 


Commissioner Eastman Op- 
poses Corporate Chamge as 
Being Inconsistent With 


Oregon with reasonable and adequate fa-| 
cilities of transportation by railroad and 
. ; that such facilities are tequired by pub- 
Public Policy. lic interest, convenience and _ necessity, 
sasieineatileccahabedlike jand that the expense of providing such 
Reorganization of the Louisiana & Ar-|facilities will not impair defendants | 
kansas Railway, approved by the Inter. ability to perform their duty to the) 
state Commerce Comnission, is ages public. 
as inconsistent with sound public policy : - i 
in a dissenting opinion filed by Commis- Construction of Line | 
sioner Eastman. The full text of the In Oregon Sought 
opinion of the Commission -was_ pub- 
lished in the issues of March 9 and 10.! 
The full text of Commissioner E:astman’s tod cuandl- cohabit a. Bie .of railroad! 


dissenting opinion follows: \between lLawen, a point near Crane,| 
Eastman, Commissioner, dissenting in Qreg., on the cast, and Crescent Lake, | 
part: When the transaction here ap-\or some adjacent point, on the line of | 
proved is consummated, the new L. & A. the Southern Pacific Company, on the 
will own all of the stock of the L. R. west. The Commission is also asked to| 
& N., the latter will be without debt, and require defendant carriers to establish, | 
its property will be leased to the new operate and maintain just and reason-| 
L. & A. for 999 years, Section 5(2) of able through routes and joint rates with 
the interstate commerce act does not! such extension, to prescribe reasonable} 
empower us to authorize an acquisition terms and conditions umder which such| 
of control which involves the consolida-|through routes shall be operated, and to| 
tion of the carriers in question into a require such common use of the exten-| 
“single system for ownership and oper- sion as may be reasonable and neces-! 
ation.” In my judgment this is such 4 gary im the public interest. 
consolidation. Various Oregon municipalities and 
So far as the merits of the proposed|commercial organizations, and the Pub- 
unification are concerned, I think that it/lic Utilities Commission of Idaho, in-| 
is likely, on the whole, to result in pub- tervened and were heard in support of; 
lic advantage. Certain features, how-|the complaint. _ 
ever, ought not to be overlooked. The! The Central Pacific Railway Company 
bonds of the new L. & A. are to be used|and the Southern Pacific Company are 
to purchase the securities of the L. R. referred to jointly herein as the South- | 
& N. now owned by Sara Edenborn. She,/ern Pacific. The Oregon-Washington | 
however, wants cash or its equivalent|Railroad and Navigatiom Company is re- 
for these securities, and she also wishes! ferred to herein as the O.-W. R. &N., and! 
to dispose of her holdings in the L, R.|the Oregon Short Line Railroad Com-| 
& N. of Texas. It is therefore proposed pany is referred to as the Oregon Short 
to give her the new L. & A. bonds inex-\Line. The Union Pacifie Railroad Com- 
change for the securities of the L. R.|/pany is referred to as the Union Pacific. | 
& N., but in the same breath she is to|\ The Des Chutes Railroad Company, Ore- 
sell the new bonds and also her holdings, gon Short Line Railroad Company, Ore- 
in the L.R.& N. of Texas for $10,000,000 gon- Washington Railroad and Naviga-} 
to the syndicate which will own the|tion Company, and the Union Pacific 
stock of the new L. & A. Reducing the! Railroad Company are referred to jointly 
transaction to simple terms and _ strip-|herein as the Union Pacific Lines. The; 
ping it of nonessentials whose only pur-|Great Northern Railway Company is re-; 
pose is to tinge it with a certain legal|ferred to herein as the Great Northern.’ 
color, it amounts merely toa sale of the! Unless otherwise stated, all points and} 
new L. & A. bonds for $10,000,000 to the|counties named are within the State of 
syndicate which will control that carreir,| Oregon. 
for the purpose of obtaining that amount; The answers of defendant carriers are, | 
of cash or its ectuivalent to pay to Sara in substance, that there is no public} 
Edenborn for her holdings in the L. R.| necessity, interest, or convenience to be’ 
& N.andinthe L. R. & N. of Texas, the;served by the requested construction, 
latter to be thrown in with the new/and that there is no authority in law for 





Reet etl 
The Commission is asked to require| 
one or more of defendant carriers to ex-| 





L. & A. bonds and given to the syndi-|the granting of the relief prayed for in' 


cate. |the complaint. They urge that if Para- 
Chance For Profit. jgraph 21 of Section 1 of the Interstate 

This somewhat circuitous transaction\ Commerce Act, or any other provision 
may be very profitable to the sypdicate,|thereor, be construed as conferring upon 
It all depends upon what the market|the Commission authority to require de- 
values of the new L. & A. bonds and of|fendants, or either of them, to construct, 


the securities of the L. R. & N. of Texas|0r join in the construction and operation: 


may prove to be. If the prospects of | of the requested extension, such provi- 
the new L. & A. are as favorable as rep-|Sions are unconstitutiomal in that the 
resented of record, there is little, if any,,same would operate to deprive them of 
chance of loss to the syndicate and an|their property without due process of 


Isstze of Order Requiring Construction 
Of Railaway in Oregon Is Recommended 


!cessity for the construction must 
‘viewed in the light of conditions as they 


excellent chance of considerable gain 
from the new L. & A. bonds alone. The 
securities of the L. R. & N. of Texas are} 
represented of record to be a liability 
rather than as asset, but the fact is that} 
the evidence upon this point is sketchy | 
in the extreme. It appears that this 
carrier has incurred deficits im net rail-| 
way operating income during the past 
four years, but the reasons for this 
showing were in no way developed, nor| 
its prospects if operated in harmony| 
with the new L. & A. system. When we 
authorized the L. R. & N. of Texas, in| 
99 I. C. C. 229, to issue $400,000 of stock! 
and $750,000 of bonds, its future pros- 
pects were painted in warm and attrac- 
tive colors; in fact, we were asked to} 
approve an issue of $2,963,000 first mort-| 
gage 6 per cent bonds upon representa-| 
tions that the interest would surely be 
earned. While these representations 
were no doubt unduly optimistic, the| 
fact is that we are left upon the present 
record almost wholly in the dark as to! 
the possibilities of that carrier, and no! 
sound basis exists for the conclusion 
that it will prove a liability to the syndi- 
cate. It may have considerable value. 

It may be that to provide sufficient in-| 
ducement for railroad unifications it is 
necessary to give to their promoters op- 
portunities for speculative profit such as| 
that which is here being given to this| 
syndicate. But in view of the fact that 
this is not wholly a transaction at arms’ 
length between independent parties, but 
in part a deal between a carrier and its 
own stockholders, I am inclined to think 
that we are entitled to better evidence 
than has been presented that what is 
proposed is really necessary. To put the 
transaction to practical test, therefore, 
I think that it would be preferable to 
proceed as follows: 

Competitive Bidding. 

1. Authorize the new L. & A. to issue 
its bonds in the amount requested, the 
bonds to be sold at competitive bidding 
in accordance with the provisions of our 
order in Ex parte 54, 561. C. C. 847, at 
minimum prices to net the new L., & A. 
$10,000,000, any proceeds in excess of 
this amount to be used for capital pur- 
poses. 

9 


2. Provide that if the second mort- 
gage bonds are acquired by the syndi- 
cate, $2,500,000 of the purchase price 
may be evidenced by a note for that 
amount signed by the syndicate man- 
agers and having the same terms and 
the same security as the note that the 
syndicate now proposes to give Sara 
Edenborn, such note to be _ turned 
over to her by the new L. & A. without 
recourse. 

8. Provide, further, that the new L. 
& A. shall be given an option by the 
syndicate to take over, With our ap- 
proval, the securities of the L. R. & N. 
of Texas at any time within five years 
upon payment of operating deficits, if 
any. 

Under such a plan as this, if there 
were no bids for the bonds except from 
the syndicate, or if its bids were the 
best, the syndicate would be permitted 
to buy the bonds at the same price and 
pay for them in the same manner as 
now proposed; but we would find out by 
actual test whether or not the proposed 
terms are just and reasonable, and the 
possibility which now exists that the 
syndicate may profit unfairly at the ex- 
pense of the carrier which it controls 
would be eliminated. 

Inconsistency Noted. 

One other feature of the transaction 
invites comment, and is not without ele- 
ments of humor. It illustrates the ab- 
surdity, in certain respects, of the corpo-| 
ration laws of this country. The pres-| 
ent L. & A. is a corporation in Arkansas | 


|moters 


law, amd take from them their private | 
property for public use without just) 
compensation, in violation of the fifth| 
amendment to the Constitution. 


Ape : | 
Similar Question | 


Decided Previously | 


Substantially the same general issues; 
were before the Commission in Construc- | 
tion of Lines in Eastern Oregon, 1111. C.| 
C. 3, decided May 3, 1926, hereinafter re-| 
ferred to as the Oregom Case. In that! 
report a number of applications by car- 
riers for certificates of public conveni- 
ence and necessity, dealing with other! 
construction and arrangements in this 
territory, were also disposed of. 

In dismissing the complaint, the Com- 
mission said that the record in the Ore- 
gon Case could not be depended upon 
to speak clearly as to future traffic and! 
its financial results, because of conditions : 
changed since that record was made. 
Subsequently a petition was filed by com- 
plainant asking the Commission to re- 
open the proceedings im order that op- 
portunity might be afforded to present 
new evidence as to the proposed line be- 
tween Harriman and Odell. 


This petition was denied, the Com- 
mission stating that if, after considering 
Its views as to the disposition of the 
finance dockets, the Oregon Commission 
desired to urge the building of the Har- 
riman-Odell line, a new complaint with 
that object might be filed. Construction 


and Louisiana. There are certain things, | 
however, which its promoters wish the 
new L. & A. to do or refrain from doing 
which are prohibited or required, as the 
case may be, by the Arkansas corpora- 
tion laws, and perhaps by those of 
Louisiana also. At all events the pro- 
have gone to’ little Delaware, 
many hundreds of miles away, and have 
secured a charter which is more liberal 
m its provisions. It permits the new 
L. & A. not only to do all that its pro- 
moters now have in mind, but practically 
anything else if occasion arises in the 
future—in all States except Delaware. . 
It might be thought that the State au- 
thorities of Arkansas and _Louisiana| 
would object to this imvasion of their 
precinets by an alien corporation with 
powers that domestic corporations do 
not possess. On the contrary, however, 
the governors and the regulatory com- 
missions of both States have gone on 
record here in favor of the invasion. In 
this connection I may say that it is at 
least debatable whether we ought to per- 
mit railroad lines to be acquired by cor- 
porations which are chartered, not only | 
to run a railroad, but to engage in prac- 
tically any other line of business that | 
fancy may dictate. There is no valid| 


reason for such charters and they are | 


inconsistent with sound public policy. 


Resources and Liabi 


Total 
Loans and investments—total $22,384 


Bost 


Loans——total , 
On securities 
All other naa ie 
Invesiments—total ...... 


$7,573 
8850 
5,961 


$4 
6 
3 
$3,058 $ 
2,904 1 
1,716 
238 


U. S. Govt. securities 
Other securities 

Reserve with F, R, Bank 

Cash in vault 

Net demand deposits 

Time deposits 

Government deposits . 

Due from banks 

Due to banks 

Borrowings from F. R. Bank 


$1,496 


1iteeecweecee $16,428 $1,113 


THE UNITED STATES DAILY: 


Construction 


Exarniner Favors Extension of Present Line Across Large | 
Area Which Now Lacks Service. 


(Continued from Page 1.) 


< Lines in Eastern Oregon, 117 I. C. C. 
é , . 

Further changes in the transportation 
facilities in this territory were con- 
sidered and authorized in Construction | 
by O., C. & E. Ry., 138 I. C. C, 99. 

The issues in this case are deserving of 
the most careful consideration. A line of | 
railroad across central Oregon has long; 


| been the desire of her people and they | 


have hopefully looked forward to the con- | 
struction of such a line. There is a vast} 
area within the State which is without | 
rail facilities, The area probably con- 
stitutes the largest area within the | 
United States which is without rail fa- | 
cilities. 

The extent of this area is illustrated ; 
by the fact that the area of Lake County 
is aproximately that of the State of 
Massachusetts. The areas of Harney and 
Malheur counties are 9,933 square miles 
and 9,883 square miles, respectively, as 
compared with 8,039 square miles, the 
area of the State of Massachusetts. 
Harney County is larger than the States 
of Delaware, Rhode Island and Connecti- 
cut combined, 


| State Once Proposed 


To Build Railway 


The general issues are being tried the | 
second time and upon an elaborate rec- 
ord. The desire of the people of Ore- 
gon for this construction is demonstrated 
by their interest in this proceeding and 
by the fact that as far back as 1905 the 
legislature of the State passed a bill 


;contemplating the construction by the 


State of a line of railroad substantially 
as proposed by complainant. 

After this legislation was enacted the} 
Hill interests purchased right-of-way | 
along the Melheur canyon and later the 
State abandoned the plan of construct- | 
ing its own line. The construction was! 
later taken over by the Harriman lines! 
but the program for construction across 


ithe State has never been completed. 


It is not to be presumed that the} 
changes resulting from prior proceed- | 
ings lessen the necessity for the con-! 
structiof of the proposed line, The ne- 
be 


are reflected by the present record. 
Two principal questions are presented, 

first, as to the authority of the Commis- 

sion to require such construction, and 


authority if such has been vested in the 
Commission... . 

The Commission should find that au- 
| thority has been vested in it to authorize 
or require the construction prayed for 
if the conditions set out in the statute 
are satisfied and the facts otherwise 
| warrant the construction. 

Two conditions must be satisfied before 
the issuance of an order requiring the 
construction, (1) that the extension is| 
reasonably required in the interest of | 
public convenience and necessity, and | 
(2) that the expense involved will not, 
impair the ability of the carrier or car-! 
riers involved to »erform their duty to} 
the public. 


Possible Development | 
Of Territory Cited 


The difficulty in estimating develop- 
ment which will follow the construction , 
of an extension into this virgin territory | 
is apparent. In neither the estimates, 
of complainant nor defendants is any} 
consideration given to the development 
which would follow short extensions or 
branches from the proposed construc- 
tion. It is not reasonable to presume 
that such branches would not be con-| 
structed. 

Little attention has been given to/| 
traffic moving from the east to western 
Oregon and which would logically move | 
Via the proposed route. There is also 
substantial evidence that construction 
of feeder lines by other companies in 
western Oregon would follow construc- 
tion of the proposed extension and that 
such lines would bring to the proposed | 
lime considerable traffic. When conside- 
ration is given to these matters we think 
complainant’s estimates of probable 
traffic and revenues are lower than would 
actually follow after a reasonable devel- 
opment period. | 

The matter of establishing through 
routes and joint rates from western! 
Oregon to the east via the proposed ex- 
tension can not properly be disposed of 
except upon an adequate record dealing 
with all the facts relating thereto. The 
Commission could hardly require the} 
establishment of through routes and! 
joint rates at this time because the line 
is not yet in existence. 

It does seem reasonable to assume that 
a substantial volume of western Oregon | 
traffic will move to the east via the pro- 
posed line when consideration is, given 
to the shortened miieage and the savings 
which it is shown can be brought about 
in transportation costs through the use 
of this route. 

After careful consideration of com- 
plainant and interveners traffic and reve- 
nue estimates, and of defendants’ criti- 
¢cisms thereof, we are firm in the belief 
that the extension would be a valuable 
asset to the Union Pacifle System and 
would be an effective feeder for that sys- 
tem after a reasonable development 
period, At the same time the construc- 
tion would bring about development in 
- past ereaey It would be of ma 

eria nefit to the present Ontario-! 
Burns branch. : Fr 

It is not necessary in establishing that 
the extension is reasonably required in 
the interest of public convenience and 
necessity to show that the extension 


lities of the Federal Reserve Member 


Made public by the Federal Réserve Board, wf March 11, 1929, as at close of 


on N.Y, 


$8,509 


Phila. 
$1,237 


$901 


Cleve, 
$2,201 


Rich. 
$676 


Atla. 
$635 
$6,330 $1,513 $501 
$3,292 $503 $ 55 
3,039 398 34 
2,179 337 5g 12 


65 
47 
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$698 


333 $1,208 
o¢ 970 
9s TR 

67 
5,983 
1,702 
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146 5! f 82 
1,010 as ‘ ‘ 29 
224 


35 


$107 $65 
44 
413 
10 


bas 
231 


| Worth, Tex., 


| Railroad et 


| would of itself, and considered as stand- 
jing alone, earn 


second, whether the facts of record are | 
sufficient to justify the exercise of that) 


| cation for certificate was filed by the 


| it is apparent that only as a feeder for 


| local traffic which, it appears, will be 
| almost dependent on the exploitation of 


| alternate line between Weed and Spring- 


| field Junction, a distance of 296 miles, 
| over which through traffic can be handled 


| in the statute are practically identical 


| probable 


| have been granted. 


Rate Complaints 
Filed with the 
Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


Rate complaints made public March 11 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
are summarized as follows: 

No. 21999—West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association of Seattle et al. v. Akron, Can- 
ton & Youngstown Railway et al. Request 
Commission to order establishment of rea- 
sonable rates on lumber and other forest 
products from points of origin in Oregon, 
Washington, Idaho and Montana, British 
Columbia and Alberta, to points in In- 
diana, southern peninsula of Michigan, 
Ohio, and the western portions of New 
York, Pennsylvania, Maryland and West 
Virginia. 

No. 22000.—Acme Brick Co. of Fort 
v. Fort Smith & Western 
Railway. Claims reparations on three cars 
of farm drain tile from Fort Smith, Ark., 
to Oklahoma City, Okla. 

No. 22001—Inland Products Co. 
Spokane, Wash., et al., v. Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, St. Paul & Pacific Railroad et al. 
Request Commission to order establish- 
ment of cereal beverages, nonintoxicating, 
beverages, carbonated, flavored or phos- 
phated, from Spokane to destinations in 
Montana, North Dakota and South Dakota. 

No. 22002—William P. McDonald Con- 
struction Co, of Flushing, N. Y., v. Sea- 
board Air Line et al. Claims reparation 
of $283.01 on shipment of oil shove, 
Evansville, Ind., to Brooksville, Fla. 

No. 22004—Wilson & Co., Inc., of Chi- 
cago et al, v. Alabama Great Southern 
al. Request Commission to 
order establishment of reasonable rates on 
fresh meats and packing-house products, 
in peddler car, from Chicago and Kansas 
City, Kans.-Mo., to destinations in south- 
ern classification territory. Claim repa- | 
ration. 

No. 22005.—Montello Granite Co. of Mon- | 
tello, Wis. v. New York, New Haven &| 
Hartford Railroad et al. Claims repara- | 
tion of $225.40 on five cars of rough quar- 
ried granite shipped from East Lyme, 
— and Westerly, R. I., to Montello, | 
Vis. 

No. 21978, Sub. 1.—Manassa Timber Co. 
of St. Louis, Mo., v. St. Louis-San Fran- | 
cisco Railway et al. Seeks reasonable 
rates on piling from Lake City and other | 
Arkansas points to Dewitt, Missouri City 
and Eton, Mo, Claims reparation of $3,- 
585.40, | 

No. 21998.—Fleisher Construction Co. of 
Minneapolis, v. Northern Pacifie Railway. 
Claims reparation of $48.68 on car of con- 
tractor’s equipment shipped from Min- | 
neapolis to Des Moines, Iowa, 


f n sufficient revenues to | 
make it a paying proposition. The re- 
lation of the extension to the Union 


| Pacific System and its possibilities as a 


developer of traffic for that system must 
be considered. The Commission has rec- 
ognized this principle in many cases. 
Thus in Construction of Extension by 
| O.-W. R. R. & Nav. Co., 86 I. C. C. 265, 
the Commission said of the extension of | 
the Ontario-Crane branch from Crane to 
| Burns, a distance of approximately 30 
miles: “It is mot expected that the ex- 
j tension will be profitable in itself, but | 
; as a feeder of the Union Pacific System 
{it will probably earn a fair return on 
| the investment.” 


Hope of Fair Return 
Based on Value as Feeder 


‘ The estimated cost of the construction 
in that case was $1,076,025. The appli- 


O.-W. R. & N. and the certificate was 
issued to the O.-W. R. & N. although | 


the Union Pacific System could the ex- 
tension be expected to earn a fair return 
on the investment. In that case the! 
Commission further said: 

“The cost of construction will be | 
financed from current funds or by ad- 
vances to be made by the Union Pacific | 
Railroad Company which owns all the | 
capital stock of the Oregon Short Line 
Railroad Company.” , 

The situation in the instant case is | 
very similar to that involved in the case | 
cited, the difference being one only of | 
degree. There appears no reason for | 
requiring a greater or different showing 
of public convenience and necessity un- | 
der paragraph 21, than under paragraph 
18 of section 1, for the language is prac- 
tically identical. 

In Construction of Natron Cut-Off By | 
Central Pacific, 82 I. C. C. 185, the Com- 
mission authorized construction which it 
was estimated would cost, without equip- 
ment, $16,182,616. There the Commis- 
sion said: : 

“There is no land under cultivation 
and the estimate of traffic submitted | 
does not indicate that any important 
agricultural development is expected. 
The territory is sparsely inhabited, the 
total estimated population of the new 
territory to be served being 200. * * * 

“The primary purposes of the pro- 
posed construction are to develop the} 





the timber resources, and to complete an 


mere economically than by the existing 
ine, 

The convenience and necessity of the 
public depends not at all upon the will- 
ingness or unwillingness of the carriers 
to provide the facilities or render the 
service sought. The requisites set forth 


whether the construction is to be volun- 
tary or compulsory. 

Case after case might be cited where | 
applications of the carriers for certifi- | 
cates covering construction under less 
favorable circumstances, as related to | 
traffic, revenues, and public 
benefit, than are present in this case 
There can be no 
justification for granting requests of the 


of | 
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Freight Rates 


Avurnuorizep STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED TIereIN, 
PUBLISHED WitHoUT COMMENT BY THE UNITED 


Sabotage on Interned German Vessels 


Betn4 
Srates DaILy 


New Freight Rates 


Exercised as Owners’ Right Prior to War For Livestock and « 


Arbiter Holds That Cost of Repairs Is Deductible from 


Sabotage on interned German vessels 
ordered by the German government prior 
to the declaration of war by the United 
States was an exercise of rights of own- 
ership, it is held by the war claims ar- 
biter, Judge Edwin B. Parker, in a rul- 
ing just made public. In settlement of 
the claim, cost of repairs is to be de- 
ducted from the value, the arbiter rules. 

A German ship, deliberately sunk in an 
American harbor, the arbiter holds, is in| 
the status of having been abandoned, and | 
| the owners are not entitled to repayment | 
jof any part of the value of the vessel 
|salvaged by the United States Govern- | 
ment. | 
| The full text of this section of the} 
|ruling proceeds: 
| After dealing in detail with the ac- 
|tivities of the “Princess Alice,” ‘“Hol- | 
satia,” “Coblenz,” and “Sambia” (claims 
,for which vessels had been stipulated by 
|counsel for the claimants and counsel 
| for the Government as cases which might 
serve as a guide for the preparation 
and submission of all other cases on the | 


Value in Settlement of Claim. 


claim is being made. The decision con- 
cludes: ; 
“In the light of this decision and its 
application to the seven cases specifi- 
cally dealt with, the facts with respect 
to the status of each vessel involved in 
this arbitration will be fully developed 
and stipulated by counsel, or in the 


event of controversy determined by the | 


Arbiter, who will, on such stipulations 
or findings, decide whether or not the 
particular vessel was a merchant ves- 
sels within the meaning of the Act at 
the time it was taken by the United 
States.” 

The Arbiter this day also handed down 
a decision in the claim for the value of 
the “Liebenfels,” a Hansa Line steamer 
deliberately sunk in Charleston (S. C.) 
harbor on the night of January 31-Feb- 
ruary 1, 1917. After complete investi- 
gation by War Department engineers 
and upon the advice of Judge Advocat 
General Crowder, the Secretary of War 
found that the vessel had been aban- 
doned in a navigable channel of the 
United States. The vessel was raised 


Lumber Suspended 


Application of Revised 
Schedules on Flaxseed 
And Naval Stores 
Also Deferred. 


By orders just entered in Investiga- 
tion and Suspension Dockets, the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has sus- 
pended from March 10, 1929, until Octo- 
|ber 10, 1929, the operation of certain 
schedules as follows: 7 

No. 3251, rates contained in Supple- 
ment Nos. 35 and 36 to Agent H. G. 
Toll’s tariff, I. C. C. No. 1189. The sus- 
pended schedules propose to increase the 
rates on lumber and articles taking lum- 
|ber rates from Pacific coast points to 
| destinations in Colorado, New Mexico 
| and Texas when applying via Ogden and 
Salt Lake City, Utah, gateways. 

No. 3254, rates published in Supple- 
ment No. 14 to joint tariff Agent E. B. 
Boyd’s I. C. C. No. A-1896 and Agent 
|B. T. Jones’ I. C. C. No. 2081. The sus- 
|pended schedules propose to establish 





issue of “merchant” status), the Arbiter | py the Secretary of War under the pro-| proportional import commodity rates on 
| found that the services rendered by them | visions of sections 15, 19 and 20 of the| flaxseed, in carloads, from the gulf ports 


| did not operate to deprive them of their | 


status as merchant vessels. He found | 


|that these four vessels were unarmed; | 


from | to the German cruiser squadron in 1914! River and Harbor Act approved March 


3, 1899, and was then turned aver to the 
Navy Department, which receipted for it 
as of March 20, 1917. The Arbiter 


| mitted under instructions of the German | 
| Government had the effect of convert- |! 


had no naval crew aboard; remained on | found that the “Liebenfels” in her sunken 
the list of German merchant vessels; | position was an obstruction to naviga- 
had none of the physical characteristics | tion; that the competent American au- 
of a fighting ship; were without either | thorities determined and declared her 
the physical equipment or the legal right! to have been abandoned by her owner 
to engage in aggressive or hostile mili-| and that she was in fact so abandoned; 
tary operations; were privately-owned | that after the removal of the vessel it 
German merchant vessels at the time|was treated by the executive authori- 
they were taken over by the United | ties of the Government as the property 


States and not a part of or attached! of the United States; that the records | 


to Germany’s naval auxiliary fleet; that | of Congress indicate these facts were 
they had sought refuge in American! well known to it and “that it had no in- 


ports during the period of American | tention to reverse or modify the position | 


neutrality; and that so far as the United | of the competent officials of the execu- 
States was concerned they had the legal | tive branch of the Government with re- 
right to leave its ports unmolested at!spect to the status of the “Liebenfels. 
any time prior to April 6, 1917. The claim was therefore dismissed be- 
Damaged to Prevent cause the vessel was not one of those 


: r ‘taken under the Joint Resolution. 
Use by United States To recapitulate: 105 ship claims were 
Counsel for the United States sug- | 


filed with the Arbiter; claims for two 
gested that the acts of “sabotage” com- | Ships were withdrawn; and claims for 
be ‘nine ships were dismissed, leaving a to- 
al of 94 claims for the value of ships. 
|The Arbiter today found in four cases 
ithat the vessels involved therein were 
\“merchant vessels” within tHe meaning 
of the Act. The “merchant status” of the 
other 90 vessels is to be determined by 


ing the ships so damaged into hostile 
enemy property and thus depriving them 
of their merchant status. The Arbiter 
held that the vessels were damaged for 


| can ports and once upon the high seas 
| being sunk; it follows that the right 


| the crippling of these vessels and that 


for relief and for a reasonable chance 


| guide to follow in determining what the 


| per annum. 


| Company, is reasonably required in the 


the purpose of preventing their use by 
the United States, and found as a fact 
that they were not used for any hostile 
purpose. He pointed out that prior to 
April 6, 1917, there was no legal re- 


to destroy necessarily implied the right 
to cripple. The Arbiter, in his decision, | 
showed that the American. authorities 
had been aware from the beginning of 


they had evidence that the damage was | 
ordered by the German Government. 
Nevertheless, it was clear from the re- 
ports and debates in Congress that it 
intended to pay for these vessels, the 
only penalty for the acts of sabotage 
being that the cost of repairing the 





any award rendered by the Arbiter. 

The principles announced in Adminis- | 
trative Decision No. III will serve as | 
a guide in disposing of the “merchant” | 
status of the other vessels for which 


to develop a great State. 

There can be no better criterion or 
carriers, including defendant carriers, 
investment which is justified in the in- 
terest of public convenience and neces- 
sity than the instances where certificates 
have been sought and granted authoriz- | 
ing construction of rail extensions. 


Effect of Expenditure 


On Carriers Considered 

Complainant estimates that the cost 
of construction of the extension as pro- 
posed would be approximately $9,000,- | 
000, or about $49,000 per mile. Defend- 
ants estimate that the cost of construct- | 
and equipping the extension would be | 
$11,717,677, or approximately $63,340 | 
per mile. Complainant estimates. that | 
operating expenses would be $350,400 | 
The question is presented ! 
whether this expense will impair the} 
ability of the carrier to perform its duty 
to the public. 

The annual report of the Union Paci- 
fic System for the year ended December ; 
31, 1927, made by the Board of Directors | 
to the stockholders of the Union Pacific ! 
Railroad Company, shows that the ex- | 
pense involved by the construction of the | 
extension would not impair the ability | 
of the carrier or carriers involved to! 
perform their duty to the public. | 

-The suggestion is made by certain in-| 
terveners that any extension west from 
Crane should run north of the proposed | 
location and through Prineville and Bend. | 
The location proposed by the Oregon 
Commission follows the survey of the} 
carrier and the evidence shows that all! 
things considered it is the most desir- 





| able and practicable location. 


The Commission should find that a rail | 
line extension between Crane, Ore., and | 
a connection with the Southern Pacific at, | 
or near, Crescent Lake, Ore., by the Ore- | 
gon-Washington Railroad & Navigation | 


interest of public convenience and _ne- | 
cessity and that the expense involved | 
therein will not Impair the ability of the 
carrier or carriers involved to perform | 
their duty to the public. 





carriers under given circumstances and 
under similar or more favorable cir- 
cumstances denying appeals of the people 


Banks 


business March 6, 1929 (in millions of dollars). 


St. L. 
$721 


Chicago 
$3,408 


Minn. K. Cty. Dallas 
$391 $686 $489 
$261 $447 
$143 

305 
239 
$116 
122 
59 
11 
508 
179 


S.F. 
$1,936 
$2,660 $357 + =©$1,298 


$1,261 $1 19 
238 
132 


$83 
178 
130 


886 
638 
$379 
260 
110 
20 
759 


980 


$91 
41 
36 
8 
317 
143 
1 
69 
112 
17 


$74 
56 
27 
6 
226 
132 
119 

226 


19 


146 
206 


$412 | the full length of the latter carriers. | 


The Commission should enter an ap- 
propriate order requiring the Oregon- 
Washington Railroad & Navigation Com- 
pany to construct the extension substan- 
tially as proposed by complainant and 
authorizing the Union Pacific Railroad 
Company and the Oregon Short Line 
Railroad Company to participate therein. 

As previously shown the 0.-W R. & N. 
is owned by the Oregon Short Line which, | 


All eastbound traffic moving from and | 
over this extension will move practically | 


a turn, is owned by the Union Pacific. | 


| Under such circumstances it would be in- | 

| consistent and contrary to fairness to| 
| consider the new construction with rela- 
tion only to the O.-W R. & N. and apart 

'from the Oregon Short Line and the} 

| Union Pacific. | 
In view of these facts, it is expected 

| that the cost of the construction will be | 
| financed by the Union Pacific in a man- 
| ner similar to that which it voluntarily 
| followed in the construction of the Burns 


82] extension previously referred to, 


!the principles laid down in Administra- 


sas : *- | ing the vessels within his jurisdiction | 
| striction to the vessels leaving Ameri- ) ue ng ; 


tive Decision No. III. The question of 
“merchant status” once disposed of, the 
Arbiter will enter upon the task of valu- 


after briefs are submitted in April and| 
oral arguments held beginning May 13 

Counsel in ship claims are: 

For claimants (Hamburg-American 
Line, North German Lloyd, Hansa Line 
et al.): Edgar W. Hunt, of Trenton, N. 
J.; William B. Devoe, of New York; Katz 
& Sommerich, of New York; Edwin M. | 
Borchard, of New Haven, Conn.; advised 
by Judge Melchoir von der Decken, Dr. 
Frizt Strube, and Dr. F. Kneisner, of 
Germany. 

For the Government: Mr. Assistant 
Attorney General Farnum and a staff of 





| Special Assistants to the Attorney Gen- 
| damage done should be deducted from | 


eral, headed by Mr. James Talbert. 
Facts in Patent Claims 


Being Developed 
There were also filed with the Arbiter 
a claim for the value of the Sayville (L. 


I.) radio station, which is now being 


prepared for submission, and some 1,070 
claims for fair compensation for (a) 
patents seized from German, Austrian 


'or Hungarian nationals and licensed or 


| and the Commission consider a prudent | sold to the United States by the Alien 


| Property Custodian, or (b) the use by 


or for the Government of the inventions 
disclosed by such patents. Nearly all of 
the patent claims which were not within 
the Arbiter’s jurisdiction (because the 
patents were not seized by the Cus- 
todian) have been disposed of by orders 
of dismissal. The facts in the remainder 
are being rapidly developed by counsel 
for both parties in accordance with 
principles and rules already laid down 
by the Arbiter in administrative deci- 
sions, 


Caustic Soda Exports 
Maintain High Level 


'Steadily Increasing Production | 


Noted in United States. 


In spite of increasing domestic con- | 


sumption, the United States is main- 
taining its position as the world’s second 
largest exporter of caustic soda, owing 
to steadily increasing production, the De- 
partment of Commerce stated March 11. 
The statement follows in full text: Q 

In the world’s foreign trade in caustic 
soda, which totals about 220,000 tons 
annually, the United States supplies 


about 60,000 tons, or 27 per cent, which |’ 


is 10 per cent its national production of 
nearly 600,000 tons a year, according to 
1. O. Moraw, chemical division of the 
Department. 

Britain leads, with about half; France 
ranks third, with approximately 17 per 
cent, and Germany in 1927 obtained about 
5 per cent, while Spain, Yugoslavia and 
Russia receive smaller shares of the for- 
eign trade in caustic soda. 

The United States caustic-soda produc- 
tion in 1927 was 171,000 tons greater 
than in 1919 and 147,000 tons more than 
in 1923. The ratio of caustic-soda ex- 
ports to production has not changed ap- 
preciably in the period 1921 to 1927. The 
quantities exported, however, have re- 
mained fairly constant since 1923, de~ 
spite a 35 per cent increase in produc- 
tion, which has been absorbed by domes- 
tic consuming industries. 

The growth of. 35 per cent in United 


| States caustic-soda production from 1923 


to 1927 has been partly absorbed by the 
rayon industry, which has developed 
largely since 1923, with annual require- 
ments of 65,000 to 70,000 tons of caus- 
tic soda. Petroleum refining and pulp 
and paper industries also have been 
large purchasers. 

Tonnage of caustic-soda production in 
the United States is about one-fifth of 
the total tonnage of the bulk alkalies, 
including soda ash, caustic soda, modified 
sodas, salt cake, sal soda, and bicarbon- 
ate. The ratio of the value of the caus- 
tic soda to the total value of these alka- 
lies is about 43 per cent. Soda ash 
holds a little stronger position at ap- 
proximately 45 per cent, 


| to Fredonia, Kans., and Missouri River 
| Cities, which represent material reduc- 

tions from the existing rates on such 
| traffic. 

No. 8253, rates published in Agent J. 
|H. Glenn’s tariff I. C. C. No. A-698 and 
| Supplement No. 1 thereto, and various 
|other tariffs of agency and individual 
|lines issue. The suspended schedules 
| propose to revise rates on naval stores 
from southern points to Virginia cities 
| and eastern destinations. This revision 
would cause increases and reductions in 
| rates, 

No. 8252, rates published in Supple- 
ment No. 6 to Agent E. B. Boyd’s tariff 
I. C. C. No. A-1899, Supplement No. 6 
|to the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe 
Railway Company’s tariff I, C. C. No. 
10680, and various other tariffs of 
agency and individual lines issue. The 
suspended schedules propose to revise 
rates on livestock, in carloads, from 
points west of the Mississippi River to 
eastern points. This revision would gen- 
erally effect increases in rates, 


iC. S. & St. L. to Finance 
Plan to Expand System 
‘ 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
announced March 9 that Division 4 had 
approved a report and order in Finance 
Docket Nos. 6951 and 7015 authorizing 
the Chicago, Springfield & St. Louis 
Ry. Co. to acquire and operate the line 


| of railroad of the Jacksonville & Havana 


R. R. Co., in Morgan, Cass and Mason 
counties, Illinois, and to operate under 
trackage rights over the line of railroad 
of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
R. R. Co. between Waverly and Jack- 
sonville in Morgan county, Illinois; dis- 
| missing application for rermission to re- 
| tain excess earnings; and authorizing 
the Chicago, Springfield & St. Louis Ry. 
Co. to issue $750,000 of prior-lien mort- 
gage 20-year 6 per cent gold bonds, $1,- 
500,000 of first equipment and refund- 
ing mortgage 6 per cent gold bonds, se- 
ries A, 27,500 shares of common stock 
of the par value of $5 each, and 16,500 
shares of preferred stock of the par 
value of $100 each; to pledge $376,000 
| of prior-lien mortgage 20-year 6 per 
|cent gold bonds; and to assume obliga- 
tion and liability in respect of not ex- 
ceeding $18,894.23 of lease warrants of 
the Jacksonville & Havana R. R. Co., 
| terms and conaitions prescribed. 


Armour’s 


Market 


YOU’VE seen those gorgeous paint- 
ings of ocean liners, showing them 
plowing majestically on even keel 
through waves that make the smaller 
boats in the picture pitch and roll. 
Had you ever thought how aptly that 
represents the difference between sell- 
ing in the national and local market? 


Armour and Company sells every- 
where in the nation—its earnings are 
derived from the buyers of the nation. 
No local boom stampedes it to sud- 
den expansion—yet Armour can profit 
by the increased buying. No local 
depression can slow its operations or 
disturb its general level of earnings. 





Armour and Company’s prosperity 
is founded on the prosperity of the 
entire nation. As surely as the future 
promises America’s continued mate- 
rial progress and development, so 
does it assure the stability and com- 
mensurate growth of Armour and 
Company. 


Fbiia te 


President 
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War Claims 


ith Smaller Investments 


And Deposits Reported by Member Banks 


ease for Week and Advances on Securi-| 
ties Are Stationary. 


Revenue Bureau Says Aver: | The Federal Reserve Board’s weekly |000 in the Minneapolis district and $8,- 


age Production of Agents 
Exceeded Figures 
For December. 


By C. B. ALLEN, 


Deputy Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue. 


During January the field divisions 
closed 35,284 returns, compared with 
27,427 during December and 87,483 dur- 
ing January, 1928. Of those closed dur- 
ing January, 5,417 were closed after 
survey only, as compared with 36,449 
closed after survey during the same 
month a year ago. 

During the month the officers of the 
internal revenue agents in charge for- 
warded to Washington, with definite rec- 
ommendations for closing, 33,926 re- 
turns, and transfered 1,358 to other field 
officers. Of the total forwarded to 
Washington, 23,889, or 70 per cent, were 
made the subject of a field audit at the 
places of business of the taxpayers, 
4,620, or 14 per cent, were audited in the 
officers of the agents in charge by means 
of correspondence or interviews with the 
taxpayers, and 5,417, or 16 per cent, were 
closed after survey without contact with 
the taxpayers involved. 

Changes in tax liability were recom- 
mended in 12,791 of the returns audited, 
as compared with 12,034 during Decem- 
ber. For the entire field service there 
was an average of 13 cases closed by 
each agent and auditor assigned during 
January, as compared with an average 
of 10 during December and 12 during 
November. 

Returns on Hand. 


There were 240,788 returns on hand 
in fhe field divisions on January 31, 
1929, compared with 258,660 returns on 
hand January 1, 1929. Of these returns, 
6,936 were filed for 1925 and prior years, 
16,157 for the year 1926, and 217,695 
for 1927 and 1928. Forty-six per cent 
of the returns on hand were corporation 
returns and 54 per cent were the returns 
of individuals, fiduciaries, and partner- 
ships. The total number of returns on 
hand represents an average of 89 for 
each agent and auditor, as compared with 
an average of 95 on January 1, 1929, 
and 192 on January 31, 1928. 

In 9,524 cases, which is 74 per cent 
of the total in which changes in tax 
were recommended during January, tax- 
payers agreed to the findings of the ex- 
amining officers. During December tax- 
payers agreed to 8,789 changes, or 73 
per cent of the total changed cases. 
Deficiencies in tax totaling $19,628,- 
731.96 were recommended on 9,818 re- 
turns. Agreements were obtained to de- 
ficiencies in the amount of gece ema 

During January the total number oO 
aomeamee returns on hand in the field 
divisions was reduced from 3,960 to 
3,347,.a net. reduction of 613, Protested 
eases in the number of 1,294 were closed 
by agreement with taxpayers and 880 
were forwarded to Washington for 
further consideration. Conferences were 
held in 1,330 of the protested cases. 

During the month cf January, 1929, 
the total number of cases closed was 
73,773. The closing was accomplished 
by the sections and in the quantities 
itemized below: 
Section A 
Section B 
Special assessment 
Consolidated 
Special adjustment 
Preliminary audit . 
Mimeograph 3552 . 

Of the number of returns closed, 876 
were for the years 1917 to 1921, 1,142 
for 1922 and 1923, 10,135 for 1924 and 
1925, and 61,620 for the years subse- 
quent to 1925. The following table 
shows the production by the several 
types of closing: 


1,872 
3,556 

90 
2,596 


No. 
Without assessment of addi- 
tional tax: 
In Washington . 54,461 
Field agreement cases (Mim. 
3552) 
Additional tax assessed: 
Agreement cases without 60- 
day letter 5 
Agreement cases after mail- 
img of 60-day letter .. 
By default of taxpayers 
After decision of Board 
Tax Appeals 
Jeopardy assessments . 


0 


73.8 


4,064 5.5 
135 
1,088 


° 
5 


1 


332 
84 £ 
f 8,830 12.0 
Certificates of overasses 
; 5 


issued 
Rejection of claims . 


sment 
ae 4,390 9 

113 
Total 73,773 100.0 


During the month of January the unit 
proposed to assess additional taxes in 
14,887 cases. In 4,199 cases, or 28.2 per 
cent, taxpayers submitted signed agree- 
ments; in 1,088 cases, or 7.3 per cent, 
taxes were assessed through the default 
of taxpayers of their privilege of filing 
appeals; in 332 cases, or 2.2 per cent, 
assessments were made after decision by 
the Board of Tax Appeals; in 84 cases, 
or 0.6 per cent, jeopardy assessments 
were made; in 8,830 cases, or 59.3 per 
cent, taxes were assessed in accordance 
with field agreement Mimeograyh 3552; 
while in 354 cases, or 2.4 per cent, tax- 
payers availed themselves of their op- 
portunity under the law to file appeal 
with the Board of Tax Appeals against 
the proposed determination of the unit. 

During the month of January returns 
were received in Washington from the 
following sources: 

Field . 58,515 
General Counsel 187 
Claims Lert 2,444 
Board of Tax Appeals .......... 612 
Delinquents has 73 

5,611 


. 


Miscellaneeze . 
Total 
At the close of the month there were 
pending in the several sections and di- 
visions of the Washington office the fol- 
lowing number of cases: 
Audit 
divi- 
sion 


60-day Total 
file 
1,567 
1,414 
113 
744 


Section A 

Section B 

Special assessment ... 
Consolidated 
Engineering ‘ 
Special adjustment’ .. 2,75: 3 
Preliminary audit . 10,070 


5,529 
17,562 
3038 
8,669 
1,921 
3,063 
10,070 


10 


Total ita ra . 42,969 4,148 47,117 
Of the returns pending for audit or 
review, 1,329, or 3.1 per cent, were for 
1917 to 1921; 1,467, or 3.4 per cent, were 
for 1922 and 1923; 13,933, or 32.4 per 
cent, for 1924 and 1925; and the balance, 


. 62,442 | 


condition statement of reporting member 
banks in 101 leading cities on March 6, 
made public by the Board March 11, 


shows an increase for the week by $57,- 
000,000 in loans, decreases of $11,000,000 


mand deposits, and of $30,000,000 in Gov- 
ernment deposits, and an increase of 
| $44,000,000 in borrowings from Federal 
| reserve banks. 


Total loans on securities remained un- 
changed, reporting banks in the Chicago 
| district showing an increase of $11,000,- 

000, the St. Louis district a decrease of 
$6,000,000, and other districts smaller 
changes. “All other’ loans increased 
$57,000,000 at all reporting banks, $49,- 
000,000 in the New York districts, $10,- 
000,000 in the San Francisco district and 
$6,000,000 in the Cleveiand district, and 
declined $7,000,000 in the Chicago dis- 
trict. 

Holdings of United States Government 
securities increased $30,000,000 at report- 
ing banks in the Boston district and de- 
clined $8,000,000 in the New York dis- 
trict, all reporting banks showing a net 
increase of $16,000,000, while holdings of 
other securities declined $9,000,000 in the 
New York district and $26,000,000 at all 
| reporting banks. 

Net demand deposits, which at all re- 
| porting banks were $79,000,000 below the 
February 27 total, declined $66,000,000 
at reporting banks in the New York dis- 
trict, $24,000,000 in the Chicago district, 
$13,000,000 in the San Francisco district, 
$10,000,000 in the St. Louis district, and 
$5,000,000 in the Philadelphia district, 
and increased $25,000,000 in the Cleve- 
land district and $7,000,000 in the Min- 
neapolis district. Time deposits in- 
| creased $9,000,000 at reporting banks in 
the San Francisco district and declined 





$9,000,000 in the New York district, $8,- | 


000,000 in the Cleveland district, $6,000,- 


Claims to Be Heard 
For Seized Patents 


Arbiter to Hold Sessions for 
Consideration of 
Six Cases. 


Hearings in connection with the ad- 
judication of patent claims under the 
provisions of the War Claims Act of 
1928 will be held March 25 in the office 
of the Arbiter of War Claims, Edwin 
B. Parker, the Arbiter announced March 
11, The fuil text of the announcement 
follows: 


Among other cases which will be 


called for submission at that time, are: | 


(a) Cases said to involve a license of 
“nominal value” (Government counsel in- 
tend to file briefs, and briefs from claim- 
ants’ counsel are desired): Docket No. 
606, Groyen & Richtmann (German na- 


trian nationals); No. 213, Johann Wolf 
(Austrian national). 

(b) Case of a license in which Govy- 
ernment counsel contend that patent was 


Kokotovie (Austrian or Hungarian na- 


tional). 

(e). Case presenting the question 
whether or not a license was granted 
by the Custodian to the Government, 
either a specific license or a general li- 
cense, written or oral: 
Leon Lilienfeld (Austrian national 
1917; now a Polish national). 

(d) Preliminary question in this par- 
j ticular case (radio patents), bearing on 
;amount and method of determining fair 
compensation, whether the claimant is 
entitled to recover the value of the 





in 


| patents as such or only the value of its | 


|rights in the exclusive license granted 
{to an American corporation: Docket No. 


.4|778, Telefunken Gesellschaft fur Draht- | 


{lose Telegraphie m. b. H. (German na- 
| tional). 

| The Arbiter will call the docket of 
| all pending motions in patent claims 
; except motions filed by the Government 
;to strike and limit. 


| 26,240, or 61.1 per cent, were for the 
| years subsequent to 1925. 
; Claims to the number of 3,770 were 


° | received during January, involving $22,- | 
“| 949,462.48, and 4,980, involving $40,990,- | 


| 049.78, were adjusted. Of the number 
adjusted, 2,834, involving $28,659,216.14, 


were allowed in whole or in part, while | 


| while 2.146, totaling $12,330,833.64, were 
j rejected. The number of certificates of 
| overassessment issued in cases against 
which no claims were filed was 3,496. 

The claims control section adjusted 
during the month 589 collectors’ claims, 
of which 502 were for abatements or 
credits and 87 for refund. These claims, 


the number of items covered being 702 


refund. 


The total taxes assessed during the 
month of January, 1929, including penal- 
ties and interest, was $15,069,069.39, of 


individuals and $8,058,877.74 against 
corporations. Claims in abatement and 
for credit aggregating $1,195,764.94 were 
rejected during the period. 
assessments in the amount of $2,845,- 
776.61 were assessed under the provisions 
|of Mimeograph 3552 for the month of 
December, 1928. The total revenue thus 
made available for collection was $19,- 
110,610.94. 
Agreements Executed. 

Of the $15,069,069.39 assessed in reg- 
ular taxes, penalties, and interest, $6,- 
230,278.24, or 41.3 per cent, was assessed 
on agreements executed by taxpayers 
prior to the mailing of 60-day letters; 
| $384,542.39, or 2.6 per cent, was assessed 
on agreements filed subsequent to the 
mailing of 60-day letters; $3,926,290.92, 
or 26.1 per cent, was assessed in cases 
where taxpayers failed to file appeals 
within the 60-day period; and $4,527,- 
957.84, or 30 per cent, was assessed after 
action Ly the Board of Tax Appeals. 

Jeopardy assessments totaling $3,772,- 
931.57 were made during the month. Of 





this amount, $1,392,674.99 was assessed | A NATIONAL 
under bankruptcy and dissolution proce- | Ta TE RCstien 


dure, while $2,380,256.58 was assessed in 
cases where it was believed the returns 
were fraudulently rendered.” 


in investments, of $79,000,000 in net de-| 


tionals; No. 168, Alois Rotter et al. (Aus- |! 


invalid: Docket No. 309, Domobran Bela | 


tional in 1917; now a Jugoslavian na- | 


Docket No. 727, | 


however, were of the multiple item type, | 


for abatement or credit and 2,194 for! 


| which $7,010,191.65 was assessed against | 


000,000 at all reporting banks. 

The principal changes in borrowings 
from Federal reserve banks for the week 
comprise an increase of $57,000,000 at the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York and 
a decrease of $16,000,000 at Cleveland. 


The tabulated statement of the 
principal resources and liabilities of 
all reporting member banks in each 
Federal Reserve District as of the 
close of business March 6, will be 
found at the bottom of Page 6. 


‘Order to Convene Court 
Of Three Judges Sought 


The Supreme Court of the United 
| States on March 11 granted an applica- 
tion of the Atlantic Coast Line Rail- 
road Company to file a petition for a 
| writ of mandamus to be directed to Wil- 
liam B. Sheppard, judge of the District 
Court for the Northern District of Flor- 
ida. A rule to show cause was accord- 
|ingly granted, returnable on April 22. 
The petitioner seeks a writ of manda- 
|mus, according to its brief, because of 
the refusal of Judge Sheppafd to call 
a court of three judges, as provided by 
Section 266 of the Judicial Code, to hear 
a case involving freight rates on the 
intrastate transportation of logs over 








| of Florida, and his denial of an order 
sought to restrain the Railroad Com- 
| mission of Florida from enforcing an 
| order alleged to restrict a previous order 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


Action in Finance Cases 
Is Announced by I. C. C. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
announced March 11 action taken by Di- 
vision 4 in uncontested cases on its fi- 
nance docket as follows: ' 

Report, certificate and order in F. D. 
N. 7138, (1) authorizing the Kansas City, 
Merriam & Shawnee Railroad Company 
to operate its line in interstate and for- 
eign commerce and to construct an ex- 
tension thereof, all in Wyandotte and 
Johnson Counties, Kans.; and (2) dismis- 
sing in part and denying as to the re- 
| mainder the request for permission to 
| retain excess earning, approved. 

Report and certificate in F. D. No. 
| re authorizing the acquisition by the 
Mountain States Telephone & Telegraph 
Company of the telephone properties of 
| Abram E. Bailey, et al., doing business 


| as the Dexter Home Telephone Company, 
| approved, 


| Foreign Exchange 


| 
| New York, March 11—The Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York today certified to 
| the Secretary of the Treasury the fol- 
| lowing: 

In pursuance of the provision of section 
522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with 
the conversion of foreign currency for the 
purpose of the assessment and collection of 
duties upon merchandise imported into the 
| United States, we have ascertained and 
| hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
in the New York market at noon today for 
| cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 
rencies are as shown below: 

Austria (schilling) 
Belgium (belga) 
Bulgaria (lev) saa 
Czechoslovakia (krone) 
Denmark (krone) 
England (pound) 
Finland (markka) 

| France (franc) stececcceceneece 
Germany (reichsmark) ., 
Greece (drachma) 
Hungary (pengo) 

Italy (lira) .... uae 
Netherlands (guilder) 

| Norway (krone) 

| Poland (zloty) 

Portugal (escudo) 

| Rumania (leu) 

| Spain (peseta) 

; Sweden (krona) 
Switzerland (franc) 
Yugoslavia (dinar) ....... 
Honk Kong (dollar) .... 
China (Shanghai tael) 
China (Mexican dollar) .. 
China (Yuan dollar) 
India (rupee) 

Japan (yen) .. 
Singapore (dollar) 
Canada (dollar) 
Cuba (peso) .... 
Mexico (peso) ..... ae 
Argentina (peso, gold) ... 
Brazil (milreis) yaa 
Chile (peso) . 

Uruguay (peso) 

; Colombia (peso) 

| Bar silver 


14.0510 

13.8802 

-7218 

2.9605 

seecceces- 26,6460 
-- 485.0924 
2.5164 
3.9048 
23.7203 


17.4265 
5.2335 





26.6517 
11.1972 
4.4460 
-5965 
14.7623 
26.7045 
19.2297 
1.7560 
48.7291 
62.0833 
44.8000 
44.4583 
36.3543 
44.5443 
56.0833 
.-+ 99.2946 
- 100.0497 
47.7975 
95.5757 
11.8425 

- 12.0679 

- 102.0581 
97.0900 
56.2500 


Cent eeeeeee 


eee eeeere 


: the lines of the railroad within the State | 


1.2917 | 


40.0453 | 


U. S. Treasury 
Statement 


| March 8 
| Made Public March 11, 1929. 
! 


Receipts. 
Customs receipts . 
Internal-revenue receipts: 
Income tax ... 
Miscellaneous internal 


. 


Miscellaneous receipts. . 


$1,721,369.23 


| 


4,690,769.22 


2 


997,184.8 
3 


| 927,485.6 


~ 8,336,808.90 
621,900.0 
50,347,831.20 


59,306,540.10 


Total ordinary receipts 
Public debt receipts... . 
Balance previous day .. 


Expenditures 
General expenditures .. 
; Interest on public debt 
| Refunds of receipts 
Panama Canal 
Operations in special ac- 
counts .... 
Adjusted service certifi- 
cate fund 
| Civil-service 


$11,979,538.10 
307,860.38 


12,817.66 
194,985.20 
76,056.08 
145,107.47 
235,449.66 


retirement 
fund 
Investment of trust 


Total ordinary 
expenditures 

| Other public debt e 
| penditures 


Balance today ........ 


Total ......scecce.-- 59,306,540.10 


The accumulative figures, togethe: 
| With the comparative analysis of receipts 
| and expenditures for the month and for 


| the year, are published each Monday. 


13,257,862.85 


.00 
25 


X- 
a 5,732,232 
40,316,445. 


oe 


| Changes in Status 


| 


| —of— 
| National Banks 


Changes in the status of national 
banks for the week ended March 9 were 
announced March 11 by the Comptroller 
of the Currency as follows: 
Application to organize received with 
title requested: 
The First National Bank of Lexington, 
| Miss.; capital, $50,000. Correspondent, W. 
; O. Barrett, Lexington, Miss 
Applications to organize approved: 
West Palm Beach Atlantic 
| Bank, West Palm Beach, Fla.; 
! $100,000. Correspondent, H. V. 


' 


capital, 
Martin, 


' Care Atlantic National Bank, Jacksonville, | 


| Fla. 
| 


York, N. Y.; capital, $200,000. Correspond- 


| ent, J. Wilson Dayton, 4111 Bell Ave., Bay- | 


side, N. Y. 

} Applications to convert approved: 

| The Roslyn National Bank 

| Company, Rosyln, N. Y 

| Conversion of 

Harbour, N. Y. 
The City National Bank & Trust Com- 


|pany of Niles, Mich.; capital, $150,000. | 
Niles City Bank, Niles, | 


Conversion of The 

} Mich. 

| Charters issued: 
First National Bank in Coeur . 

| Idaho; capital, $100,000. President, A. W. 

Witherspoon; cashier, C. T. Hess. 


The Hamilton County National Bank of } 
President, | 


: Wells, N. Y.; capital, 
; Wm. B. Ronald. 

The Citizens National 
| Company of Everett, Wash.: 
| $100,000. President, N. L. Thompson; 
i cashier, Frank L. Cooper. Conversion of 


$50,000. 


Bank & 


0| 


National | 
The National Bank of Bayside in New 


and Trust | 
-: capital, $100,000. | 
The Bank of Hempstead 


‘Trust 
capital, | 


Securities 
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| Secretary of Treasury May Be Called 


Senate Investigators Conside 
As to Holdings of I 


| 


The Secretary of the Treasury, Andrew 
W. Mellon, may be called upon to testify 
before the Senate Committee on the 

| Judiciary in its investigation of his quali- 
| fications for office, ordered by the Mc- 
| Kellar resolution (S. Res. 2) adopted by 
| the Senate just after the inauguration of 
| President Hoover, it has just been stated 
orally by Senator Norris (Rep.), of Ne- 
braska, chairman of the Committee. 


| McKellar resolution directs the Commit- 
{tee to report on two distinct subjects: 
| First, whether a Cabinet officer m 
‘legally hold office after the expiration 
‘of the term of the President by whom | 


| 
| Senator Norris pointed out that | 
| 


| Mr 


may | 


r Interrogating Mr. Meilon 
ndustrial Securities. 


hold office as such after the expiration 
|of the term of the President by whom 
he was appointed. 

2. Whether in view of the provisions 
! of the laws of the United States Andrew 
|W. Mellon may legally hold the office 


To Defend His Right to Hold Office 


{ 


! 
| 


| Authority to Issue Bond 
Asked by Oklahoma Road 


| The Clinton & Oklahoma Western Rail- 
road, a subsidiary of the Atchison, To- 
peka & Santa Fe Railway, has applied 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
for authority to execute a first and re- 
funding mortgage on its property and 
to issue thereunder one bond for $650,- 
000 at 6 per cent to be delivered to the 
Santa Fe in payment of bonds now out- 
standing. 


of Secretary of Treasury, reference being | Canadian Line to Control 


made to section 243 of Title 5, of the 


i Code of Laws of the United States of} 


America, as follows: 


“Sec; 248. Restrictions upon Secretary 
of Treasury.—No person appointed to 
the office of Secretary of the Treasury, 
or Treasurer, or Register, shall directly 
or indirectly be concerned or interested 


305,998.30 | he was appointed; and second, whether|in carrying on the business of trade or 
Mellon’s business connections are! commerce, or be owner in whole or in| 


! 


| 
} 
' 
| 


Lake Champlain Railroad 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
gnnounced March 11 that Division 4 had 


| approved a supplenmental report and 


order in Finance Docket No. 6498, au- 





jsuch as to disqualify him for the office; part of any sea vessel, or purchase by! 


| of Secretary of the Treasury. 
| Question of Fact Presented. 
| 


The first question presented, Senator 
' Norris said, is purely a question of law 
jand will not necessitate the calling of 
|any witnesses. The second question, 
| however, he said, involves the determi- 
lnation of facts as to what Mr. Mellon’s | 
| business connections are, a determination | 
| whiclke would have to be made before the 
| Committee could consider whether or not 
|such connections amount to a disqualifi- | 
| cation of office. ; 
| The Senator said the final determina- 
| tion of the question whether Mr. Mellon 
! would be asked to appear before the 
| Committee would not be made until the! 
Committee holds its next meeting. He| 
regards it as unlikely that the Commit- 
tee will meet until after the special ses- 
| sion of Congress assembles on April 15. | 
| although in the meantime, he said, he 
will consult with such members of the 
Committee as are in Washington, and it 
| may be found desirable to call a meeting | 
| prior to that date. E edad 

The McKellar resolution which is the 
basis for the inquiry was introduced and 
adopted just after the Senate had con- 
firmed the nominations of eight Cabinet 
members submitted by President Hoover. 
Mr. Mellon’s name was not submitted, 
nor was the name of the Secretary of 
Labor, James J. Davis, who held that 
position under former President Coolidge. 

The resolution follows in full text: 

Resolved, That the Committee on the 
Judiciary be, and it is hereby, directed | 
to inquire into and report to the Senate—} 





iment of the Government may legally! 


THE 


Has (Assets) 





d'Alene, | 


|and forfeit to the United 


himself, or another in trust for him, any | 


| public lands or other public property, or} less tha 


thorizing the acquisition by the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway of control by modi- 
fied lease of a portion of the line of the 
St. Johnsbury & Lake Champlain Rail- 
road. 


less than $500 nor more than $5,000. 


be concerned in the purchase or disposal | The provisions of this section shall apply 
of any public securities of any State,| to internal-revenue agents as fully as 


to his own use any emolument or gain 
for negotiating or transacting any busi- 
ness in the Treasury Department, other 
than what shall be allowed by law; and 
every person who offends against any of 
the prohibitions of this section shall 
be deemed guilty of a high misdemeanor 
States the 
penalty of $3,000, and shall upon con- 
viction be removed from office, and for- 


ever thereafter be incapable of holding | 


any office under the United States; ang 
if any other person than a public prose- 


cutor shall give information of any such} 
offense, upon which a prosecution andj 


conviction shall be had, one-half the 
aforesaid penalty of $3,000, when re- 
covered, shall be for the use 
person giving such information.” 


And to section 63 of title 26 of the! 
| Code of Laws of the United States, as| 


follows: 


“Sec. 63. Interest in certain manufac- ; 
tures or production of liquors by revenue | 
internal-reve- | 


officers prohibited.—Any 
nue officer who is or shall become inter- 
ested, directly or indirectly, in the manu- 
facture of tobacco, snuff, or cigars, or 
in the production, rectification, or re- 


distillation of distilled spirits, shall be | 


dismissed from office; and every officer 
who becomes so interested in any such 
manufacture or production, rectification, 


of fermented liquors, shall be fined not 
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of the} 


| or of the United States, or take or apply} to int 
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| 





1. Whether the head of any depart-! or redistillation, or in the production! 


ernal-revenue officers.” 


Are you going abroad 
for the first time? 


Experienced travelers realize the 
inestimable value and conveni- 
ence of an ETC Letter of Credit. 
It affords advantages equivalent 
to a personal bank account with 
a large number of banks 
throughout the world. 


if you contemplate your first 
trip abroad, our booklet, Travel 
with Ready Money, will interest 
pe it fully describes an ETC 
etter of Credit, how it is ob 
tained, and how it is used. 


Send for a copy today 


THE EQUITABLE 


TRUST COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 
Home Office: 11 Broad Street, N. Y. 
District Representatives 
Philadelphia Baltimore 
Atlanta Chicago San Francisce 


LONDON MEXICO CITY 


PARIS 


ELERS 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


$553,857, 160.13 


The primary purpose of this fund is to supply money for the payment of benefits to holders and beneficiaries of the 
Company’s contracts. Much of it, pending the accrual and due dates of such benefits, is held in interest-bearing 
bonds of the United States and other governments (including states, provinces and cities), in securities of railroads 


and public utilities, and in mortgages on city real estate and farms. ‘Therefore the assets serve in two ways at the 


same time. 


'The Citizens Bank and Trust Company, | 


Everett, Wash. 


| ‘The Pampa National Bank, Pampa, Tex.; | 
Thomas. 
| Conversion of Gray County State Bank, | 


| capital, $50,000, President, C. L. 


' Pampa, Tex, 
Voluntary liquidations: 


The Northern National Bank of Phila- | 


| delphia, Pa.: capital, $400,000; effective 
\ March 4, 1929. Liquidating committee 
| E. Schuehler, Theodore FE. Nickles, Wm. 

B. Rosskam and Clinton O. Mayer, Phila- 
delphia. Pa. Absorbed by Ninth Bank and 
Trust Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 

The First National Bank of Olustee, 
| Okla.; capital, $25,000: effective January 
17, 1929. Liquidating agent, J. I. Dyer, 
Olustee, Okla. Absorbed by Farmers State 
Bank, Olustee, Okla. 

The First National Bank of Mt. Vernon, 
S. Dak.; capital, $50,000; effective close 
of business February 28, 1929. Liquidating 
committee, J. M. Newell, J. G. Trotter, E. 
Newell, R. E. Harris, Mt. Vernon, S. Dak., 
and Herbert E, Hitchcock, Mitchell, 5. 
Dak. Succeeded by The First National 
Bank in Mt. Vernon, S. Dak. 

The First National Bank 
Ark.; capital, $25,000; effective March 1], 
1929. Liquidating agent, John Elmer, 
Horatio, Ark. Absorbed by Bank of Hor- 
atio, Ark. 

The Marine National Bank of Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; capital, $300,000; 
| 26, 1929. Liquidating committee, Hill 
| Burgwin and J. S. Brooks, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Absorbed by The Third National Bank 
of Pittsburgh, No, 291. 

The Citizens National Bank of Martins- 
ville, Ind.: capital, $100,000; effective 
| February 25, 1929. Liquidating agent, J. 
C. McNutt, Martinsville, Ind. Absorbed by 
The First National Bank of Martinsville, 
Ind. 


of Horatio, 
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The properties underlying 
the above stock offer- 
ings were appraised by 


THE 


APPRAISAL 


GOMPANY 


Washington—820 Albee Bldg. 
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$510,803,736.28 


$479,841,321.36 is the amount which actuarial calculations show is sufficient to meet eventually all expected 
obligations under policy contracts and to pay all taxes and other liabilities which had been incurred prior to 


December 31, 1928, but on which payment was not then due. $30,962,414.92 has been added voluntarily, as an 


Holds 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| THE TRAVELERS 


INDEMNITY COMPANY 


| 
| 
| 


Has (Asects). 2. - 


Is Reserving . 
| $10,633,908.74 of this amount is 
} 
| 


liabilities and $1,577,565.72 is 


Holds 


for Further Protecti 
of Policyholders 


Of this amount $3,000,000.00 is Capital 


and $5,390,354.5. 
| 


effective February | 
| Total Income, 1928 


This figure includes premium income and investment earnings and profits. 


$180,460,463.51 


For reimbursement in event of loss by fire or wind- 
storm of homes, stores, factories, furniture, stock and 
other property, policyholders paid 
For the inspection service and the insurance granted 
under heating and power boiler and machinery policies, 
home, apartment and mercantile property owners, and 


under the hundred million 
contracts, automobile owner 


For property damage and 
owners paid 


en 8 aes 


ious states, over 70,000 emplo 
To be sure that their income 


families with substantial amor 
death, several hundred thous 


Total Paid 





for the Further Protection 
of Policyholders 


Of this amount $17,500,000.00 is Capital and $25,555,425.85 is Surplus. 


1928 Premium Income 


For life insurance alone premium payments were just 
For service and insurance under liability insurance 


manufacturers and others paid . 


‘To be assured their employees would be paid the benefits 
prescribed by the workmen’s compens 


were disabled by accident or sickness or to provide their 


dent and health policies the sum of $14,469,324.24. 


$20,601,806.99 Has (Assets) . 


$12,211,472.46 


for legal reserves and other 
voluntary special reserve 


$8,390,354.55 


on 


Holds 


3 is Surplus 


mark, $99,775,848.79. 


s, merchants, contractors, 
aaa 

$23,949,055.92. 

nsurance — car 


$7,966,866.01. 


e 
collision i 


manufacturers paid 


jon laws of var- 
yers paid $21,521,397.24. 
s would continue if they Gees ss 6 
uunts in event of accidental 
and persons paid for acci- 


in Policy 
Benefits 


to Date 


Is Reserving . 


$9,546,722.23 of this amount is for legal reserves and other 
liabilities and $655,321.61 is voluntary special reserve 


for Further Protection 
of Policyholders 


Of this amount $2,000,000.00 is Capital 
and $2,416,319.67 is Surplus 


additional measure of safety, to care for epidemics, catastrophes and business depressions. 


$43,053,423.85 


THE TRAVELERS 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


$14,598,363.51 
$10,182,043.84 


$4,416,519.67 


$207,398,094.51 


$8,478,148.28. 


$990,961.60. 


So that their money and property which might be 
taken or destroyed by burglars, robbers and thieves 
would be restored to them, householders, business 
houses, banks, brokers, states, municipalities and 


$2,535,572.45. 


To make sure that broken plate glass would be reset 
with the bill going to The Travelers, merchants, auto- 
mobile owners and others paid 


73,488.98. 


$735, 186,736.56 


The portion paid in 1928 required the issuance of nine hundred and thirty-six thousand checks and bank drafts. 
An average of 3,120 a day—Every business day—Fifty-two weeks. 


Safety Engineering Service $22,502,724.00 


Industrial and automobile accidents, fires, boiler ex- 


plosions and other casualties 
vented, ‘To assist policyho 


vention efforts, The Travelers has an 


— 


Good Insurance 


and 


can be pre- 
Iders in pre- 


Engineering and Inspection Division with a personnel 
numbering 690. 
of this Division the Companies have ex- 
pended in such service the amount shown, 


Since the establishment 


Moral— 


Good Service 


Insure in 
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Taxation 


THE UNITED STATES DAILY: 


Running of Statute of Limitations 


In Tax Cases Is Defined by Court 


> 


‘Construction Given 
To Provisions of Act 
Taxes Paid Under Protest After 


Issue of Distraint Ordered 
To Be Refunded. 


C. A. RASMUSSEN, AS COLLECTOR OF IN- 
TERNAL REVENUE, V. BROWNFIELD 


CANTY CARPET COMPANY, A CORPORA-| 


TION. No. 5300, Circuit CourT oF AP- 
PEALS FOR THE NINTH CIRCUIT. 


The taxpayer in this proceeding was | 
held to be entitled to a recovery of| 


taxes paid under protest after the col- 
lector had filed a notice of tax lien and 


issued a warrant of distraint, since the| 


distraint proceedings, it was ruled, were 


barred and the collection of the tax il-| 


legal. ; ; 

In reaching this conclusion, the court 
construed Sections 277 (a) and 278 (d) of 
the Revenue Act of 1924, fixing the pe- 


riod of limitations for the collection of | 
taxes, the assessment having been made | 


prior to the effective date of the 1924 


Act. f a 
The court held that Section 277 (a), 


which reenacts the provisions of the prior | 


statute of limitations, was intended hy 


Congress to relate to assessments ex-| 
isting prior to the effective date of the| 


Act and proceedings to collect therein. 
The court therefore held that the dis- 
traint proceedings were barred, having 
been begun after the period of limita- 
tions fixed in the prior statute had ex- 
pired. Section 278 (d), the court held, 
fixing a longer period of limitations was 
intended to apply only to proceedings on 
assessments made subsequent to the ef- 
fective date of the Act. 


The court also held that money sent | 


the taxing authorities by the tax payer 


in an offer of compromise, retained by } 
them after the compromise was rejected, | 
and applied to subsequent liabilities of | 
the taxpayer, after he had indicated the | 


liabilities to which he desired that it be 
applied, was not paid under duress but 
was given voluntarily. ‘ 

The statute of limitations, Judge Gil- 
bert states in his opinion, begins to run 
from the date of the filing of an origi- 
nal return, and is not extended by the 
filing of an amended and complete re- 
turn which is only an itemized statement 
explanatory of the facts set forth in the 
prior return, and exhibits no additional or 
further tax liability. soa 

Before Gilbert, Rudkin and Dietrich, 
Circuit Judges. 

The full text of the statement of facts, 
and the opinion of the court, delivered 
by Judge Gilbert, follows: 

The defendant in error, hereinafter 
called the plaintiff, filed with the Col- 
lector of Income tax returns for the 
years 1917, 1918 and 1919, and paid the 
amounts which the returns showed to be 
due. The Collector, while not claiming 
that said returns were wilfully false with 
intent to evade taxes, asserted that they 
were incorrect, and assessed against the 
plaintiff additional taxes for those years, 
amounting in all with a penalty to the 
sum of $14,281.91. 

Certain taxes for the year ending Jan- 
uary 31, 1920, paid by the plaintiff, were 
later abated and cancelled, and the sum 
so paid was applied to the additional 
taxes assessed for prior years, leaving 


the balance due, according to the as-| 


sessor’s claim, the sum of $11,076.55, 
which, by the credit of a small sum paid 
on January 5, 1927, was reduced to $10,- 
860.24 besides interest and penalties, 
which added thereto made on March 
26, 1925, a total of $13,752.68. 

Offer of Compromise 

Made by Taxpayer 

On January 8, 1924, the plaintiff paid 
to the Collector $1,000, coupled with an 
offer of compromise of the whole claim. 
The offer was rejected and the sum was 
applied on the assessment for the year 
ending January 31, 1919, leaving $12,- 
752.68, of which sum the Collector de- 
manded payment. 

The plaintiff, having refused to pay, 
the Collector on March 17, 1925, re- 
corded in the office of the County Clerk 
and Recorder of the local county a no- 
tice of tax lien and issued his warrant 
of distraint. On March 23, 1925, the 
plaintiff paid under protest the said sum 
of $12,752.68, and on April 4, 1925, filed 
its claim for a refund of $13,762.68, 
claiming that the Collector’s warrant of 
distraint was barred by law, inasmuch 
as more than five years had elapsed be- 
tween the date of filing the refurn and 
the issuance of the warrant. 

That claim being rejected, the plaintiff 
began an action in the court below to 


recover said sums of $12,752.68 and $1,-| 


000, alleging that the distraint proceed- 
ings were barred by the provisions of 
Sec. 250(d) of the Revenue Act of 1921. 
On the pleadings the court below entered 
a judgment for the plaintiff in the sum 
of $13,752.68, with interest thereon, 
amounting in all to $16,471.42. 

Gilbert, Circuit Judge, after stating 
the facts: 

On the writ of error two questions 
are presented: First, whether on March 
16, 1925, the distraint proceeding was 
barred by the internal revenue law of 
1924, and, second, whether the answer, 
by alleging that the $1,000 which was 
offered in compromise was subsequently 
applied on the assessment for the year 


ending January 31, 1919, at the direc-| 


tion of the plaintiff, pleaded a volun- 
tary payment so as to bar recovery 
thereof. 

Two income tax returns were filed by 
the plaintiff for the year ending January 
31, 1919, a tentative return on March 
15, 1919, and a complete return on June 
16, 1919. The warrant of distraint was 
issued six years and one day after the 
first return was filed, and five years 
and nine months after the second return 
was filed. 

The defendant contends that the stat- 
ute of limitations begun to run from 
the latter date. The pleadings disclose 
the fact that the second or complete re- 
turn was ‘only an itemized statement ex- 
planatory of the facts set forth in the 
prior return, and exhibited no additional 
or further tax liability than was dis- 
closed by the former. 

The defendant relies upon the decision 
on the Appeal of Dallas Brass & Copper 


Co., 3 U. S. B. T. A. 856, in which it} 


was held of the tentative return there 
involved, that for the reason that it con- 
tained none of the information required 


by Sec. 329 of the Revenue Act of 1918, | 


it must be regarded only as a request 
for an extension of time within which to 
4 file a return, and that extension of time 


within which to file a return, and that | 
the taxpayer could with no degree of 
propriety claim that the simple form| 
used by it which contained none of the 
information required by the statute was 
a return which could start the running 
of the statute of limitations. 

To the same effect the defendant cites 
Appeal of Boston Hide & Leather Co.,| 
13 U. S. B. T. A. 617. But the same 
board held on the appeal in the National 
Refining Company, 1 U. S. B. T. A.| 
236, that the statute runs from the oar | 
of the original return. 

After reviewing the statutes the board | 
| said: 

“We cannot find in any of the acts} 
any expressed language or implication | 
| that amended returns are contemplated | 
or will be given any special significance.” | 


Time Not Extended 
By Amended Return 


And the board quoted the ruling of 
the Solicitor that the filing of an amended 
return does not extend the date for the} 
beginning of the’ running of the statute 
of limitations as outlined in Section 
250(d) of the 1921 Act, but that the 
return referred to is the original return, 
with the exception that where additional 
taxes are disclosed by an amended re- 
turn the return amounts to a limited 
| waiver of the taxpayer to have such 
additional taxes determined, assessed 
and collected within the five-year period, 
|and the board held that the phrase “the 
return” has a definite article and a single 
| subject and therefore can only mean one 
|return, the return contemplated by the 
| act, citing National Refining Com. Ohio, 
| U.. S.. BT. A, 280, 241. 

In Thomas v. United States, 22 Fed. 








| (2d) 100, it was said: ‘ 

| “An amended return is an optional 
return, and it is thought an optional 
return is not such a return as will fur- 
nish the begirning day for the running 
of the limitation statute.” We agree 
with that construction of the meaning of | 
the law. 

The plaintiff contends that Secticn 
| 277(a) of the Revenue Act of 1924 pre- 
| scribes the statute of limitations here 

applicable, and that by that statute the 
|right of the defendant to begin the dis- 
traint proceedings was barred. The de- 
|fendant, on the other hand, denies that 
| Section 277(a) is applicable, and con- 
| tends that the Act of 1924, when prop- 
/erly construed, had the effect to extend 
the period of limitation to six years, as | 
‘provided in Section 278(d) of that act. 


Retroactive Effect 
Of Act of 1924 


The defendant cites United States v. | 
Russell, 22 Fed. (2d) 249, and In re 
McClure, 21 Fed. (2d) 538. In the first | 
of those cases the assessment was made 
| prior to the Act of 1924 and a suit to} 
collect was commenced against the tax- | 
| payer within six years from the date| 
of the assessment. 

The Court gave the Act of 1924 a| 
retroactive effect, saying: 

“There is an apparent conflict between 
Sections 277(a) and 278(d) of the Act) 
of 1924. Section 277(a) provides that 
the assessment must be made and a pro- | 
ceeding in court for the collection of the | 
taxes must be begun within five years 
after the return is filed, while 278(d) 
gives an additional period of six years 
for the beginning of suit after the as- 
sessment of the tax. * * * . 

“In providing that the period of limita- | 
tion of Sec. 250(d) of the Act of 1921 
should apply to that and all prior acts, 
Congress expressly adopted the policy 
of making such statutes of limitations 
retroactive. Sec. 277(a)(2) clearly 
retroactive as it applies to the assess- 
|ment in collection of taxes under prior 
acts. 
| “Considering the provisions of Sec. | 
|278(e) that the said section shall not 
authorize the assessment of a tax or its 
collection by distraint or by proceeding 
in court if such an assessment, distraint 
jor proceeding was barred by the period 
lof limitation then in existence, In con- 
nection with the expressed repeal of Sec. 
1250(d) of the Act of 1921, which is in- 
eluded in Title XI of that act, the con- 
clusion is easily reached that the limita- 
ltions of Sec. 277(a) and 278(d) of the 
Act of 1924 were intended to apply to 
all other cases, and the necessary im- 
plication is that the act is retroactive.” 

In the McClue case the court held that 
the combined effect of sections 277(a) 
and 278(d) is to require an assessment 
to be made or a suit without an assess- 
ment to be filed within five years if an | 





is 





the making of the return, and that if an 
assessment is made within that time, a] 
distraint, or a suit to enforce it, may be | 
| had within six years after the assess- | 
|ment. A similar conclusion was reached | 
in Art Metal Works v. Commissioner of | 
{Internal Revenue, 9 U. S. B. T. A. 491, 
the Board overruling its prior decisions 
held that if collection was not barred 
at the time of the passage of the Rev- 
enue Act of 1924, the Government is 
allowed six years after assessment | 
within which to collect, even though 
| assessment had been made prior to the 
| Act of 1924. | 
| In United States v. Crook, 18 Fed. 
| (2d) 449, controlling effect was given | 
| to the initial words of section 277, which | 
j are, “except as provided in section 278,” 
|}and the court pointed to the fact that 
|278(d) explicitly provides that where 
| the assessment of the tax is made within 
| the period prescribed in section 277 * * * 
such tax may be collected by distraint, 
or by a proceeding in court begun within 
six years after the assessment of the 
|}tax. But the decision seems to have | 
| been expressly influenced by the fact 
that the assessment there in question 
was made after the passage of the Rev- 
enue Act of 1924, and was within the 
{time prescribed by section 277(2) of 
that act. 

Although the construction of the 
statute of 1924 is involved in doubt, we 
are inclined to the view that section 
277(a), which takes the place of the 
| prior statute of limitations and _re- 
}enacts its provisions, was intended to 
relate to existing assesments and pro- 
ceedings to collect thereon. It adopts 
the prior law as to the time limit within 
which assessments shall be made and 
| the time limit of proceeding in court to 
| collect the tax imposed thereby, and we 
think that section 278(d) looks to the 
future and was intended to apply only 
to proceedings on assessments made sub- 


} 


In providing that whether the assess- 
|ment is made within the period pre- 
scribed in either section 277 or section 


| act” would by implication seem to make 


| its purpose was otherwise, as is shown 


sequent to the effective date of the act. | 


Time Not Extended 
By Revising Return) 


Amendment Held to Be Only 
Itemized Statement to 
Explain Accounts. 


limitations shall be run is fixed, namely, 
the date of the assessment instead of the 
date of the filing of the return. It is 
only by this construction that any ef- 
fect can be given to section 277(a). 
Otherwise it is meaningless. And while 
section 278(e) in providing that section | 
278 “shall not affect any assessment | 
made, or distraint, or proceeding in court | 
begun before the enactment of this! 





the act retroactive as to all proceedings 
subsequent to then existing assessments, | 





by the proceedings had upon the passage | 
of the bill. | 


Proceedings on Bill 
Said to Show Purpose 


A. W. Gregg, appearing as_ special 
assistant to the Secretary of the Treas- | 
ury, stated before the Senate Commit- | 
tee on Finance, referring to _ section | 
278(e): “That is to keep this section | 
from having any retroactive effect or to | 
apply to things happening before its | 
passage.” Again he said: “That is to | 
prevent the giving of any retroactive | 
effect to the provision of this act. The} 
taxes under prior acts stand on their | 
own footing and this applies only after | 
the passage of this act.” 

In United States v, Cabot, the Su- | 
preme Court of the District of Columbia, | 
in a decision reported in the Federal | 
Court Service of the Commerce Clearing- 
house for 1926, page 7603, reached the | 
same conclusion as to the meaning of | 
the Act of 1924, and such was the de- | 
cision in United States v. Whyel, 19 Fed. | 
(2d) 260; Henry Wilhelm Co. v. Heiner, | 


|} 21 Fed. (2d) 463; and United States v. | 


National Refining Co., 21 Fed. (2d) 464. | 

As to the second question, the com- 
plaint alleged that the plaintiff offered 
to the defendant, and paid to him in 
pursuance of said offer, $1,000 by way 
of compromise of the alleged liability 


|ineurred by the plaintiff, with the re- 


quest that it be accepted as a compro- | 
mise offer and that a release be granted 
him from all liability on account of the 
additional assessments, that the offer | 
was rejected but the money was kept 
and retained by the defendant against 
the protest of the plaintiff, and that the 
defendant refused and still refuses to re- | 
turn the same. 

The answer made no denial of those 
allegations, but alleged that “by di- 
rection of the plaintiff” the money was 
applied upon the assessmezt for the | 
year ending January 31, 1919. If after | 
handing the money to the defendant in | 
an offer of compromise the latter refused 
the compromise and refused to return 
the money and asserted the right to 
apply it upon the liabilities of the plain- 
tiff under the provisions of the Revenue 
Act, the plaintiff then designated the 
particular liability to which he _pre- 
ferred that the money be applied, his 
act was tantamount to a waiver of his 
protest and a consent to the retention 
of the money by the defendant, and the 
payment was not made under duress, 
but was voluntary, Cheesebrough v. 
United States, 192 U. S. 253; Fox v. 
Edwards, 287 Fed. 669. 

The facts pleaded do not show that 
the plaintiff was entitled to a refund 


| under the provisions of section 252 of 


the Act of 1921, but they show, under 
the statute of limitations prescribed in 
that section, a bar to his right to re- 
cover. .We think that he should have 
been denied recovery of the $1,000 and 
interest thereon, and the cause is re- 
manded to the court below with  in- 
structions to modify the judgment ac- 
cordingly. In other respects the judg- 
ment is affirmed. 

Rudkin, C. J., and Dietrich, C. J., con- 
curring: If it be assumed that the 
period of limitations commenced to run 
on June 16, 1919, the date of the filing 
of the complete return, under the Rule 
of Russell v. United States (Dec. Su- 
preme Court, January 2, 1929,) (III U. 
S. Daily 2706) distraint proceedings were 
barred and the collection of the tax was 
illegal and we therefore express no opin- 
ion upon the question whether the statute 
began to run upon the filing of the tenta- 
tive return, March 15, 1919, 

February 11, 1929. 


Your Income Tax 


By C. B. ALLEN, 

Deputy Commissioner of Internal Reve- 
nue, in Charge of Income-Tax Unit. 
Various penalties are imposed by the 

statute for failure to file a return and 
pay the tax on time, and for making a 
fraudulent return. Distinction is made 
between failure and “willful failure” to 
file a return. For failure to file a return 
on time the penalty is 25 per cent of 
the amount of the tax, unless a return 
is later filed and it is satisfactorily shown 
to the Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
that such failure was due to a reasonable 
cause and not to willful neglect. If a 
taxpayer exercised ordinary business care 
and prudence, and nevertheless was un- 
able to file a return within the prescribed 
time, the delay is due to a “reasonable 
cause,” 

For willful failure to make a return 
the penalty is not more than $10,000 or 
imprisonment for not more than one year, 
j}or both, and in addition 25 per cent of 

For willfully 


jthe amount of the tax. 
making a false or fraudulent return the 
penalty is not more than $10,000 or im- 
prisonment for not more than 5 years, or 
both, and in addition 50 per cent of the 
amount of the tax. 


Patent 
Attorney 


Man experienced in Patent Law 
and with chemical training wanted 
for responsible position in handling 
patent matters of large New York 
corporation. A good opportunity 
for the right man. In applying give 
full details as to previous experience 





278 the tax may be collected by distraint 
}or by proceeding in court begun within 


io years after the assessment, a new | 


period from which the new statute of 


together with age, references and 
| salary desired. Address Box B, in 
| care of The United States Daily. 
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Credits 


Index and Digest 


Library-Index and File Cards 


REDIT AND REFUND: 
mise: 


v. Brownfield Canty Carpet Co. 
Circuit).—Yearly Index Page 80, Col. 


ROSS INCOME: Exclusions: 
Fitzgerald Act of May 24, 1928: 


Income Tax Decision.—Amounts received under the Tyson-Fitzgerald Act of 
May 24, 1928, by officers and former officers (other than officers of the Regu- 
lar Army, Navy, or Marine Corps), physically disabled in line of duty in the 
World War, are exempt from Federal income tax as pensions.—I. T. 2456. 
March 12, 1929. 


(Bureau of Internal. Revenue). 


IMITATION OF ACTIONS: Statutes of Limitation: 
Period of Limitations: 
Sections 277 (a) and 278 (d) of 1924 Act.—Section 277 (a) of 
the Revenue Act of 1924, which reenacts the provisions of the prior statute 
of limitations, was intended by Congress to relate to assessment existing 
prior to the effective date of the Act and proceedings to collect thereon; 
and Section 278 (d), fixing the date of assessment instead of the date of 


ings to Collect Taxes: 
1921, 1924: 


the filing of the return from which 


run was intended to apply only to proceedings on assessments made subse- 
quent to the effective date of the Act. 1 
(Circuit Court of Appeals for the Ninth Circuit).— 


Canty Carpet Co. 


Yearly Index Page 80, Col. 1 (Volume IV). 


TAX DIGEST—RASMUSSEN—4836— .. . 

Statutes of Limitation: 
Period: Effect of Filing Amended Return.—Where a so-called tentative 

tax return was first filed, and later an amended or complete return was filed 

which was only an itemized statement explanatory of the facts set forth in 

the prior return, and exhibited no additional or further tax liability, held: 

Statute of limitations began to run from the date of the filing of the original 


IMITATION OF ACTIONS: 


return and was not extended by the 


mussen, Collector, v. Brownfield Canty Carpet Co. 


peals for the Ninth Circuit).—Yearly 
March 12, 1929. 


Pensions: 


Of Tax Decisions and Rulings 


SYLLABI are printed so that they can be cut out, pasted on Standard 


usually employed in libraries, 


approximately 3 by 5 inches, and filed for reference. 


Amounts Retained After Rejection of Compro- 
Designation by Taxpayer of Liability to Which Amount Should 
be Applied.—Where, after the taxpayer sent money to the taxing authorities 
in an offer of compromise which was rejected, the taxing authorities re- 
fusing to return the money and asserting the right to apply it upon other 
liabilities, the taxpayer designated the particular liability to which he pre- 
ferred that the money be applied, held: The taxpayer’s act was tantamount 
to a consent to the retention of the money by the taxing authorities, and the 
payment was not made under duress‘ but voluntarily—Rasmussen, Collector, 
(Circuit Court of Appeals for the Ninth 


1 (Volume IV). March 12, 1929. 


Amounts Received under Tyson- 
Revenue Act of 1928: Full text of 


Distraint Proceed- 
Revenue Acts of 1918, 


a longer period of limitations shall 
—Rasmussen, Collector, v. Brownfield 


March 12, 1929. 


Computation of 


filing of the amended return.—Ras- 
(Circuit Court of Ap- 
Index Page 80, Col. 1 (Volume IV). 


No unpublished ruling or decision will be cited or relied upon by any 
officer or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a precedent in the 
disposition of other cases.—Extract from regulations of Commissioner of 


Internal Revenue. 


State Right to Tax Property 
In Another State in Issue 
Review of a case Invoiving the right} 
of Virginia to assess for taxation certain 


intangible property held in Maryland was 
directed by the Supreme Court of the! 


court to hear the case had been shown. | 


|The case is entitled Safe Deposit and 


Trust Company of Baltimore, Md., v. The 
Commonwealth of Virginia, No. 618. 


According to the brief of the appel- 
lant, the only estate in the property in 
question belonging to citizens or resi- 


Fannie Ward 


Famous for Her 


dents of Virginia is particular and con- 
tingent, and carries with it no present 
enjoyment, no certain right of future en- 
joyment, and no possession or control of 
the corpus of the property. 

The property, consisting of certain se- 
curities, was placed in trust with the 


petitioner in Maryland. 
The securities were properly assessed 


that the residence within the State of 
persons bearing to the intangibles such 
relationship as was created by the deed 
of trust was sufficient under the due proc- 
ess of the Federal Constitution to cre- 


ate in Virginia a taxable situs for the | directed to the Circuit Court of Appeals/in the year 


property. 


Reach for a Lucky 
instead of a sweet. 


AuTHorrzep STATEMENTS ONLY Are PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 


PuBLisHED WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE 


Unitep States DaiLy 


Pensions 


Decisions of Board of Tax Appeals 


Promulgated 


Decisions marked (*) have been 
designated by the Board of Tax Ap- 
peals as involving new principles 
and will be printed in full text 
in this or subsequent issues. Sub- 
scribers who are interested in any 
decision not so designated should 
write to the Inquiry Division, The 

| United States Daily. 

Claude Nichols Comstock v. 
sioner of Internal Revenue. 
No. 18107. 

1. Taxes—Local Benefits—Interest. 
Where taxes are assessed against prop- 
erty for the payment of bonds and in- 
terest thereon, the proceeds of which 
were used for drainage district purposes 
in the State of Missouri, the amount 
paid by the taxpayer is not deductible 
even though interest on the bonds is in- 
cluded therein. 
| Red Salmon Canning Company v. Com- 


Commis- 
Docket 


March 11, 1929, 


amount merely because they have not 

taken the trouble to establish the larger 

amount to which they are really entitled. 

|Edwin M. Knowles China Company, 9 

Bi Ts A. 1292. 

The Recreation Company v. Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue. Docket 
No. 20928. 

Compensation voted and paid by a cor- 
poration to an individual in ‘the year 
1920 for services rendered in prior years 
ir securing the extension of a leasehold, 
fluating of bond issues, selling capital 
stock, the securing of credit in connec- 
tion with the erection and equipping of 
a building and for advice relating to the 
design and arrangement of the building 
and the character and arrangement of 
the equipment, is not deductible from in- 


come in the fiscal year ending April 
30, 1921. . . . 





missioner of Internal Revenue. Docket 

No. 4146. 

1. Special Assessment—Abnormalties. 
Where approximately 80 per cent of pe-| 
j titioner’s product for the year 1918 was! 
commandeered by the United States and/| 
subsequently released to and sold by pe- 
titioner in 1919, in addition to its regular 
product for 1919, this created an ab- 
normalty in income. 

2. Idem. Where valuable trade marks 
and cannery sites have not been included 
in invested capital, their exclusion may | 
be considered as grounds for granting 
special assessment. 

_3. Idem. Borrowed capital. 

U nion Drawn Steel Company v. Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue. Docket 
Nos. 11103, 11104. 

The impogsibility of determining the 
value of assets which cost the corpora- 
tion nothing, which assets may not be in- 
cluded in invested capital, does not give 
rise to a condition under which invested 
capital cannot be determined. 

Special Assessment under Section 210! 
of the Revenue Act of 1917 and Sections 
827 and 328 of the Revenue Act of 1918 
was not intended for those taxpayers 
whose invested capital is small in! 





Review Asked of Taxation 
Of Unliquidated Profits 





A petition for a writ of certiorari was 


filed in the Supreme Court of the United | 
States, on March 11, seeking review by: 
that Court of a case involving the ques-! 
tion, according to the brief of the peti- | 
tioner, of whether unliquidated potential | 
! profits from a mercantile business which! 
are entirely wiped out by a sale consum- | 


| United States, March 11, by its order; for taxation by Virginia, the court below mated prior to inventory date, are profits 
| Stating that proper jurisdiction in the | held, according to the brief, on the ground| which accrue to and are taxable as in- 


} 

come against the vendor or are the ion] 
; able income of the vendee. 

The petition was filed in the case of 

Peter W. Rouss v. Frank K. Bowers, No. 

758. The petition, if granted, would: be! 


for the Second Circuit. | 


Albert E. Edel v. Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue. Docket No. 28546. 
Petitioner during the taxable years 

was an independent contractor and not 

an officer or employe of the State of New 

Jersey, or a subdivision thereof. 


iJ. Blake Alexander and Wife v. Commis- 


sioner of Internal Revenue. Docket 

No. 33506. 

Husband and Wife—Petitioner and his 
wife originally made a joint return for 
the calendar year 1925; thereafter, pe- 
titioner made separate individual returns 
for the year 1925, and tendered same to 
the respondent. Held, petitioner having 
originally made a joint return for the 
calendar year 1925, he may not there- 
after, by filing amended separate re- 
turns, have the tax liability determined 
upon the basis of such separate returns. 
Richard M. Fox v. Commissioner of In- 

ternal Revenue. Docket Nos. 28904 

and 34477. 

(1) Where petitioner in 1922 loaned 
money to A corporation to cover ad- 
vancements by A corporation to B cor- 
poration and where such advancements 
were made on the security of a surety 
bond running from B corporation to A 
corporation, and where such bond was in 


| force at the end of the taxable year: 


Held, that no part of petitioner's debt 
was deductible under Section 214 (a) 
(7) of the Revenue Act of 1921. 

(2) Where in 1928 the right to sue on 
the bond had expired and where B cor- 
poration was a bankrupt and A corpora- 
tion was in failing circumstances and 
where the assets of both were of very 
small value, and where in 1924 A corpo- 
ration instituted a suit against the 
surety on a contract which it had not 
executed, and where it is apparent that 
there was no reasonable ground to ex- 
pect success: Held, that petitioner has 
the right to deduct one-half of his debt 
in said year. 

Horace I. Lepman Jesse M. Lepman v, 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 
Docket Nos. 28581, 28582. 

_ Respondent’s refusal to allow deduc- 

tion of the unabsorbed portion of losses 
n 1922 sustained. W. C. Har- 

ris, 8 B. T. A. 1234, followed. 





and not for 


a sweet” 
Fane Ward. 


Fannie Ward 


Famous for Her Evere 
Youthful Appearance, 


** Reach for a Lucky and not for a sweet.’ That’s 
been my policy ever since Luckies started—my 


way of retaining the 


figure I need to be known 


as the ever-youthful Fannie Ward. So I say to 
you women who want to cheat time as I have 


done, ‘Reach for a Lucky and not for a sweet.’” 


FANNIE WARD 


E modern common sense way— 
reach for a Lucky instead of a fat- 
tening sweet. Everyone is doing it— 
men keep healthy and fit, women re- 
tain a trim figure. Lucky Strike, the 
finest tobaccos, skilfully blended, then 
toasted to develop a flavor which is a 
delightful alternative for that craving 
for fattening sweets. 


Toasting frees Lucky Strike from im- 
purities. 20,679 physicians recognize 
this when they say Luckies are less ir- 
ritating than other cigarettes. That’s 


why folks say: 


Vote. 


tee 


“It’s good to smoke 


Authorities attribute the 
* enormous increase in Ciga- 


rette smoking to the improvement in 
the process of Cigarette mariufacture 
by the application of heat. It is truethat 
during the year 1928, Lucky Strike 
Cigarettes showed a greater increase 


than all other 


Cigarettes combined. 


This confirms in no uncertain terms 
the public’s confidence in the superior- 


ity of Lucky Strike. 


“It’s toasted” 


No Throat Irritation-No Cough. 
Coast to coast radio hook-up every Saturday night through the 


National Preadoncting | 
Dance Orchestra in ** 


Company’s network. The Lucky Strike 
Tunes that made Broadway, Broadway.” 


© 1929, The American Tobacco Co., Manufacturere 


wy 





®: Decrease ‘Also Shown in Selected List Attributed to 
Fewer Business Days. 


® 


“” 


- Charlotte, N. C. 


Wiice Department. 


Avutuorizep STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED 


Herein, Berna 


PustisHepD WitrHout COMMENT B¥ THE UNITED States DalLy 


Postal Receipts at 50 Industrial Cities 


For February Less Than a Year Ago 


Postal receipts at 50 selected and 50) age of increase were: 


industrial cities for the month of Feb- 


ruary were announced by the Postmaster} Worcester, Mass. 
March 11.| Providence, R. I. .... 


General, Walter F. Brown, 
Slight decreases shown in both lists, are 
attributed to the fact that there were 24; 


business days in February, 1928, and only | $156,369.31, or 4.49 per cent. 


23 in February, 1929. 
Receipts at the selected cities totaled 


$29,992,624.37 as compared with $30,-| Waterbury, Conn. 


546,872.92 for February, 1928, a decrease| Reno, Nev. ........ 
The | Butte, Mont. is ie 


of $554,248.55, or 1.81 per cent. 
five cities reporting the largest percent- 


1929: 


New York, N. Y. ...... 

Chicago, Ill. 

Philadelphia, Pa. ... 

SS rere eocccs 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Manaas City, Me. ...cccccicscss . 
Detroit, Mich. 

Cleveland, Ohio .... 

Los Angeles, Calif. $4 
San Francisco, Calif, ........... 
ORIN GIN, 0s. oo cswvieSacenees 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Cincinnati, Ohio 

Minneapolis, Minn. one 
PRIINOTE,. DEG 5 cc ccuscsweceene 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Washington, D. C. . 

| a reer rere er 
St. Paul, Minn. 

Indianapolis, Ind, 

Atlanta, Ga. 

Newark, N. J. 

Denver, Colo. 

Dallas, Tex. ... : 
OER, evanveseengeucess 
Omaha, Nebr. 

Des Moines, lowa ........ 
Portland, Oreg. 

Louisville, Ky. 

Rochester, N. Y. .... 
Columbus, Ohio - 
New Orleans, La. ........2.2s006 
Toledo, Ohio 

Richmond, Va. 

Providence, RB. 1. ...cccsccccces 
Memphis, Tenn. ........ 
Dayton, Ohio 

Hartford, Conn. .. 

Nashville, Tenn. .. 

SS See 
OS. DE, Ee »scceaecseeaces ‘ 
New Haven, Conn, 

Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Akron, Ohio 

Fort Worth, Tex. 

Jersey City, N. J. ....cccce 
Springfield, Mass. 

Salt Lake City, Utah 
Jacksonville, Fla. 

Worcester, Mass. 


Feb., 1929. 
$6,195,271.74 
5,109,593.98 
1,507,458.57 
1,410,021.57 
981,770.71 
821,246.26 
879,313.70 
775,420.99 
802,756.95 
668,003.45 
654,117.13 
597,967.60 
572,399.36 
540,518.22 
532,903.95 
431,630.62 
467,069.00 
373,882.54 
334,913.50 
365,057.19 
385,843.58 
350,124.23 
309,715.57 
326,162.35 
268,001.08 
238,227.64 
289,300.36 
231,594.11 
240,384.49 
235,526.24 
253,851.29 
215,768.06 
192,306.13 
167,106.85 
173,939.79 
225,060.55 
180,563.62 
188,346.89 
153,341.97 
172,431.85 
132,600.18 
133,208.95 
127,095.26 
125,294.25 
166,063.94 
105,500.54 
104,344.63 
97,944.24 
86,008.93 
95,654.77 


. 11.63 
8.63 
biweeects: One 
Siecle ee | 
Boston, Mass. ..... eee vewees OOO 
Receipts at the industrial cities totaled | 
$3,325,942.29, as compared with $3,482,- 
302.60, for February, 1928, a decrease of | 
The five | 
cities showing largest percentages of 

increase were: 
Phoenix, Ariz. ....+....- cvese S280) 
vee Sale 


inneapolis, Minn, .. 
Denver, Colo. .... 


eeeeeeeeeee j 
eee eee ere eeeeess 
eeeeeenes 





ore” 
97 | 
89 | 
| 
| 


9 
Bridgeport, Conn. 8. 


Tabulated figures follow: 


Statement of postal receipts at 50 selected offices for the month of February, 


Ine. 
Pet. 
*1.60 

1.43 | 
*8.76 | 
5.06 
*7.99 | 
*6.91 | 
3.02 
*6.68 
1.27 

09 | 
*7.08 | 


Increase. 
* $100,705.58 
71,910.01 
*144,668.43 
67,967.18 
*85,201.71 
*61,000.99 
25,753.79 
*55,543.76 
10,043.54 
571.55 
* 49,843.98 
*23,472.69 
* 42,747.83 
56,296.14 
*25,510.55 
* 4,033.66 
636.54 
*13,389.52 
* 42,353.88 
* 19,029.17 
*8,428.40 
*4,810.42 
24,615.35 
*22,717.16 
2,968.19 
*3,106.35 
*383.22 
*5,506.65 
5,859.53 
*1,904.71 
*25,040.13 
* 13,023.34 
8,210.34 
*14,411.33 
9,334.00 
7,991.92 
*14,217.54 
2,892.17 
36.23 
2,855.55 
*1,536.89 
1,974.61 
*11,972.70 
*21,020.16 
* 16,272.03 


Feb., 1928. 
$6,295,977.32 
5,037,683.97 
1,652,127.00 
1,342,054.39 
1,066,972.42 
882,247.25 
853,559.91 
830,964.75 
792,713.41 
667,431.90 
703,961.11 
621,440.29 
615,147.19 
484,222.08 
558,414.50 
435,664.28 
466,432.46 
387,272.06 
377,267.38 
384,086.36 
394,271.98 
354,934.65 
285,100.22 
348,879.51 
265,032.89 
241,333.99 
289,683.58 
237,100.76 
234,524.96 
237,430.95 
278,891.42 
228,791.40 
184,095.79 
181,518.18 
164,605.79 
217,068.63 
194,781.16 
185,454.72 
153,305.74 
169,576.30 
134,137.07 
131,229.34 
139,067.96 
146,314.41 
182,335.97 





1.56 
02 
1.68 
*1.15 | 
1.50 
*8.61 
*14.37 
*8.92 





1,021.22 
*7,326.62 
*13,456.76 
*7,715.48 
5,165.23 


-98 
*6.56 
*12.08 
*8.23 
5.71 


104,479.32 
111,671.25 
111,401.00 
93,724.41 
90,489.54 





$39,992,624.37 


$30,546,872.92 *$554,248.55 *1.81 


November, 1928, over November, 1927, *3.31; December, 1928, over December, 1927, 
*2.08; January, 1929, over January, 1928, 3.39. 


*Decrease. 


Statement of postal receipts at 50 industrial offices for the month of February, 


Feb., 1929. 
$215,874.20 
147,165.87 
134,200.64 
88,086.14 
111,938.94 
125,679.98 
94,479.61 
164,791.00 
133,324.17 
100,116.55 
79,279.52 
72,934.96 
67,410.97 
98,737.06 
79,034.06 
61,563.35 
89,063.90 
67,822.24 
81,953.25 
60,747.36 
47,887.03 
80,473.14 
63,030.15 
63,464.26 
60,445.67 
72,070.26 
68,341.21 
38,739.37 
44,744.29 
57,223.06 
64,583.06 
46,867.87 
34,403.57 
49,154.74 
37,664.13 
41,460.95 
31,591.98 
44,964.11 
25,704.23 
25,099.16 
29,491.12 
51,796.36 
24,058.09 
46,670.32 
22,059.00 
18,172.25 
12,043.69 
17,620.07 
19,020.67 
12,894.71 


Springfield, Ohio 

Oklahoma City, Okla. ... 
Albany, N. Y. 

Seranton, Pa. 

Harrisburg, Pa. 

San Antonio, Tex. 

Spokane, Wash. ......c.ccccsecs " 
Oakland, Calif. 

Birmingham, Ala. ............++ 
Topeka, Kans. .....<.cccccceces ‘ 
Peoria, Ill. 

Norfolk, Va. .. 

Tampa, Fla. .......ccscccece teed 
Fort Wayne, Ind. ....... waeeesge 
Lincoln, Nebr. ae 
Duluth, Minn. 

Little Rock, Ark. 

Sioux City, lowa 

Bridgeport, Conn. 

Portland, Me. 

St. Joseph, Mo. ... 

Springfield, Il. 

Trenten, NW. J. ...cccccesese oocee 
Wilmington, Del. 
Madison, Wis. ....... . 
South Bend, Ind. 


eS Sree rrr rrr 
Cedar Rapids, lowa 

Charleston, W. Va. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Schenectady, N. Y. 

Lynn, Mass. 

Shreveport, La. 

Columbia, S. C. 

Fargo, N. Dak. ......-scccccceee 
Sioux Falls, S. Dak. ... 
Waterbury, Conn. 

Pueblo, Colo, 

Manchester, N. H. ....... . 
Lexington, Ky. 

Phoenix, Ariz. 

Butte, Mont. 

Jackson, Miss. 

Boise, Idaho 

Burlington, Vt. 

Cumberland, Md. 

Reno, Nev. ° 
Albuquerque, N. Mex, ..... cheese 
Cheyenne, Wyo. oa 


~ $3,325,942.29 


Ine. 
Pet. 
*.79 
1.61 
*19.40 
*26.64 
*19.19 
2.59 
*1.91 
.54 
*9.37 
*11.84 
*2.19 
*8.17 


Increase. 
*$1,728.86 
2,326.85 
*$2,294.92 
*31,981.43 
*26,589.50 
3,177.73 
*1,835.91 
893.49 
*13,777.93 
*13,440.69 
*1,772.73 
*6,492.67 
*7,748.80 
*1,756.16 
472.95 
*776.92 
*312.34 
*2,870.01 
6,688.89 
*5,367.19 
*4,169.89 
65.63 
*977.98 
*10,324.20 
*4,304.94 
*5,175.83 
1,238.29 
*6,708.87 
*4,206.40 
*540.75 
*4,546.31 
*311.83 
*2,492.41 
1,821.87 
785.51 
2,116.20 
*1,595.32 
8,194.79 
*6,416.36 
1,217.26 
*1,941.75 
15,530.80 
2,182.71 
121.13 
*2,088.00 
* 1,208.90 
*1,481.67 
2,719.47 
776.32 
546.67 


Feb., 1928. 
$217,603.06 
144,839.02 
166,494.96 
120,067.57 
138,528.44 
122,502.25 
96,315.52 
163,897.51 
147,102.10 
113,557.24 
81,052.25 
79,427.63 
75,159.77 
100,493.22 
78,561.11 
62,340.27 
89,376.24 
70,692.25 
75,264.36 
66,114.55 
52,056.92 
80,407.51 
64,008.13 
73,788.46 
64,750.61 
77,246.09 
67,102.92 
45,448.24 
48,950.69 
57,763.81 
69,129.37 
7,179.70 
36,895.98 
47,332.87 
36,878.62 
39,344.75 
33,187.30 
36,769.32 
32,120.59 
23,881.90 
31,432.87 
36,265.56 
21,875.38 
46,549.19 
24,147.00 
19,381.15 
13,525.36 
14,900.60 
18,244.35 
12,348.04 


*.93 
*6.58 
* 66 
*6.76 
3.85 
2.13 
5.38 
*4.81 
22.29 
*19.98 
5.10 
*6.18 
42.82 
9.97 
26 
*8.65 
*6.23 
*10.95 
18.25 
4.25 
4.42 
$3 482,302.60 *4.49 


‘November, 1928, over November, 1927, *3.87; December, 1928, over December, 1927, 


*2.63; January, 1929, over January, 1928, .82. 


*Decrease. 


Daily Decisions 
of the 


Accounting Office 


The Comptroller General of the 
United States, as head of the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, must approve 
of all expenditures by Government 
agencies before such expenditures 
finally become closed transactions. 
Interpretation of the laws is neces- 
saty, therefore, in many instances. 
The latest decisions with respect to 
expenditures made by the Comp- 
troller General follow: 

A-25799. Traveling expenses—First duty 
station. Where the contract of employ- 
ment between an employe and the Rec- 
lamation Service for services which are 
intermittent in character and not classi- 
fied provides for payment of traveling ex- 
penses frem the employe’s home to the 
place of employment as a part of the 
agreed compensation, reimbursement for 
such expenses may be allowed. 5 Comp. 
Gen. 274. / 

A-25985. Transportation—Warners, N. 
J., to El Paso, Tex.—Agriculture Depart- 
ment. Hydrocyanic acid—Rated as liquid, 
not gas. : 

A-25990. Transportation—Faribault, Minn., 
to Sandusky and Dayton, Ohio—Post Of- 
Arbitraries before di- 
rision of revenue not authorized for Cen- 
tral Freight Association territory. 

A-25746, (8S) Transportation—Depend- 
ents. Where an officer of the Navy is di- 


rected to proceed from a permanent duty | mission of its 


station within the continental limits of the 
United States to his home and await or- 
ders, and is retired, such orders do not 
direct a permanent change of station 
within the meaning of the act of May 18, 
1920, 41 Stat. 604, so as to entitle him 
to transportation for his dependents. 
A-25848, Traveling expenses—Retired 


judges of Court of Customs Appeals. A 
retired judge of the United States Court 
of Customs Appeals, when traveling un- 
der competent orders from place selected 
as his residence after retirement to Wash- 
ington, D. C., for the performance of 
judicial duties, and return, is entitled to 
be reimbursed his expenses of transporta~- 
tion and subsistence to be paid in the 
same manner and from the same appro- 
priation as are the expenses of judges 
of said court when attending sessions of 
the court outside of Washington, D. C. 
2 Comp. Gen. 823. 

A-25935. Transportation—Tobyhanna, Pa., 
to Richmond, Va.—War Department. Two 
shipments of horses in two cazs each, with 
four attendants, the second car in each 
shipment being used for three and eight 
horses, respectively, for which 1. c. 1. rates 
are allowed, each of said cars not being 
required for the exclusive use of the 
Government. One attendant allowed with 
each shipment. 

A-25760. (S) Printing and Binding— 
Blank-book work, etc. Under the act of 
March 1, 1919, 40 Stat. 1270, blank books, 
ete., for the field services as well as for 
Government instrumentalities in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia are required to be pro- 
cured from the Government Printing 
Office except when the Government Print- 
ing Office admits its inability to supply 
an actual need in a given case or class 
of cases or when such inability is other- 
wise established, or when there is a show- 
ing that it is of a class authorized by the 
Joint Commitee on Printing to be done 
elsewhere, 

A-25183. (S) Contracts—Mistake in bid. 
Where a bid to furnish a number of dis- 
charge elbows and covers was accepted, 
upon being notified of the acceptance 
thereof the bidder alleges mistake in sub- | 
bid, and an examination | 
and comparison of the bid with the other | 
bids disclosed a mistake, and the price | 
quoted being considerably less than the 
amount paid for similar items by the War 
Department during a period of seven years 
next preceding the purchase, the contrac- 
tor is entitled to be paid the actual cost 
of the equipment, the said amount being 
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Topical Survey of the Government 


HIS “vast organization has 
never been studied in detail 
as one piece of administrative 
mechanism. No comprehensive 
effort has been made to list its 
multifarious activities or to 
group them in such a way as to 
present a clear picture of what 
the Government is doing. 
; —WILLIAM H. TAFT, 
President of the United States, 
1909-1913. 


HE people of the United States 
are not jealous of the amount 
their Government costs, if they are 
sure they get what they need and 
desire for the outlay, that the 
money is being spent for objects 
which they approve, and that it is 
being applied with good business 

sense and management. 

—WOODROW WILSON, 

President of the United States, 
1913-1921. 


—-—— 


AKING a daily topical survey of 
all the bureaus of the National 


Government, grouping related activi- 
ties, is a work which will enable our 
citizens to understand and use the fine 


facilities the Congress provides for 


them. Such a survey will be useful to 
schools, colleges, business and profes- 
sions here and abroad. 


—CALVIN COOLIDGE, 
President of the United States, 
1923-1929. 


Allowances Made for Errors of Observation 
In Obtaining Accurate Physical Measurements 


Topic 40—Physical Science 


Thirty-eighth Article—Errors of Observation 


In these articles presenting a Topical Survey 
of the Government are shown the practical 
contacts of the various bureaus and divisions. 
The present series deals with Physical Science. 


By Howard S. Rappleye, 


tion” and since it 


too much each time, so we really measured 10 times 
0.003 or three-hundredths foot more than 1,000 feet. 
This additional amount is known as the “tape correc- 


s size is known it can be applied to 


the nominal length measured to give a result of 1,- 


000.030 feet. 


Associate Mathematician, Coast and Geodetic Survey. 


LL physical sciences, 


ments. 


measurement. 


Errors of observation are inherent in all physical 
This may seem to be a rather sweep- 
ing statement, but nevertheless it is all too true. 
measurable quantity may be determined with such ex- 
treme precision that, for all practical purposes, we 
we have an exact value for the quantity, but, in 
last analysis, the true value of the quantity being 
known we never can know exactly how close to 
real value we have arrived in our measurement. 


measurements. 


* * * 


For example: A man calls up the Naval Observatory 
t He is told that it is 3 


o get the “exact time.” 


hours, 15 minutes and 27 seconds past meridian. 
far as he is concerned, he has the “exact time” but the 
Naval Observatory staff has a knowledge of the time 
to within, let us say, 1/100 of a second, and for their 
use that may or may not be sufficient. 
true time is never known absolutely. 


The same is true with a measure of length. Two 
observers using very precise methods may determine 
the thickness of a gauge and agree in their measures 
within a very few millionths of an inch, yet the abso- 


including the various 
branches of earth-studies, or geophysics, are 
based, fundamentally, upon physical measure- 
The accuracy of the concepts of any 
physical science depends, therefore, on accuracy in 


The error of th 


much as 10x0.005 
We may be off t 


A 


atic” errors. It 


feel 
the 
un- 
the 


the measures are 


errors. These 
be plus as minus 


So 


However, the 


if a skilled observ 
in character, that 


than it would be 
continuously. 


lute thickness of that gauge is not known positively; it 


is merely known within certain very minute limits, 


The use of the term “errors of observation,” usually 
brings to the mind of the layman the conception of a 
Nothing could be farther from the 
truth. Two persons could take a yard stick and meas- 
ure the width of a sidewalk, reading only to the near- 
est inch and agree perfectly and yet they would not 
know the width of the sidewalk with any great degree 
Two other observers, using a pocket steel 
tape, might agree within a sixteenth of an inch and by 
the use of still more refined equipment, the agreement 
might. be extended to a sixty-fourth_or even 1/100 of 
Still, the exact or absolute value would never 
It is this extremely small difference be- 
tween the absolute value and the best observed value 
that is known as “error of observation.” 


mistake or blunder. 


of precision. 


an inch. 
be known. 


* * * 


Atso it will be well to distinguish between an error 
Suppose a tape is used to meas- 


and a correction. 
ure a long length on the ground. 


suppose, is about 100 feet long. 


length is 100.003 feet. 


We measure ten tape lengths 
and at first thought we would say we have a line 1,000 
feet long. However, our tape was reaching 0.003 foot 


ing points is less 


and three-quarter 


The tape, we will 


Its standardized In the next 


Standards, wii 


and behind sometimes. 


The above is an illustration of a correc- 
tion and not an error. 


e standardization we will suppose to 


be plus or minus 0.0005, or in other words, the tape is 
known to be somewhere between 100.0025 feet and 
100.0035 feet in length. The error of standardization, 
then, is such that by the time we have used the tape 
ten times in measuring the length we may be off as 


or 0.005 feet. 


hat much and we may not. We don’t 


know exactly, so there is an error in the observations, 
This particular error belongs in the class of “‘system- 


is small, but always has the same 


algebraic sign and therefore tends to accumulate as 


extended. 


*» * * 


THE other class of errors is known as “accidental” 


are also small but are as likely to 
in sign and therefore tend to cancel 


each other in a long series of measurements. 
* 


To return to our illustration of the measurement 
with a tape, to mark on the ground the position of the 
forward graduation on the tape, one must use a chain- 
pin or in more accurate work the position of the mark 
is transferred with a scratch-awl to a copper strip on 
a two-by-four stake. 


The error in marking the tape, 
er is working, is apt to be accidental 
is, he will scratch ahead sometimes 
The net result is less in error 
if he marked either ahead or behind 


** * * 


‘THE elimination of errors cannot be completely ac- 

- complished. However, by using fine instrumental 
equipment, using care and patience in observing, using 
methods of observation which tend to reduce the size 
of the errors from each individual source or make 
errors from one source neutralize errors from another, 
we can attain a very high degree of precision, though 
we never know the absolute values. 


When one hears a surveyor speak of a survey “clos- 
ing” better than one part in 25,000, he simply means 
that he has done his work with such accuracy that the 
failure of his survey to satisfy the rigid geometric 
conditions imposed by returning to the original start- 


than 1/25,000 of the length of the 


survey; an accuracy of approximately a foot in four 


miles. 
7 


It is not at all unusual for good geodetic surveys to 
close with an accuracy of one part in two or three 
hundred thousand, 


or even better. 


article, to be published in the is- 


sue of March 13, L. V. Judson, Bureau of 


ll discuss “Geodetic Tape Stand- 


ardization for Surveys.” 


Copyright, 1929, by The United States Daily Publishing Corporation. 


less than the lowest correct bid received. 

The matter of submitting bids for ad- 
vertised needs of the United States is not 
one for such neglectful treatment by bid- 
ders as to give frequent cause for at- 


tempted withdrawals on the ground of al- 
leged error. The business of the Govern- 
ment cannot go orderly forward if bid- 
ders be encouraged or permitted to sub- 
mit inadequately considered proposals 
with the understanding they may with- 
draw by simply alleging error on their 
part when, after opening of the bids, it 
should be revealed that the profit is not 
all that. it might have been or that, 
through bidder’s carelessness, a loss is to 
be sustained. The purchasing officers of 
the Government have other business than 
to act as guardian for those indulging in 
poor business methods. 

A-25563. Appropriations—Public Build- 
ings — Conveyor System — Government 
Printing Office. The appropriations made 
for the construction of an additional 
building for the Government Printing 
installation of a conveyor system in such 
building unless specific provision is made 
by law authorizing the use of such ap- 
propriations for the purypose. 

A-25416. (S.) Traveling expenses—Of- 
fleer of Regular Army—Travel in connec- 
tion with Organized Reserves. An officer 
of the Regular Army traveling on duty in 
connection with the Organized Reserves 
is entitled under the act of March 23, 1928, 
45 Stat. 348, and regulations made pur- 
suant thereto, to reimbursement of the 
cost of transportation when transportation 
requests are not used, not exceeding what 
it would have cost the Government had 
transportation requests been used. 

A-25380. (S) Veterans’ Bureau—Emer- 
gency officers—Retirement. To entitle to 
retirement under the Act of May 24, 1928, 
45 Stat. 735, there must be a rating of per- 
manent physical disability of 30 per cent, 
or more, in accordance with law under 
the World War Veterans’ Act of June 7, 
1924, 43 Stat. 607, and the schedule of 
ratings applied pursuant thereto as in ef- 
fect May 24, 1928; a rating of 30 per cent, 
or more, permanent disability based on 
ratings schedules in effect under earlier 
laws than the Act of June 7, 1924, does 
not necessarily entitle to retirement; and 
a rating which is erroneous may be cor- 
rected by the Director of the Veterans’ 
Bureau. 


A-25627. Contracts—Liquidated damages 
—Delays due to causes other than speci- 
fied in contracts. Under a contract cov- 
ering delivey of a quantity of outing flan- 
nel of certain specified patterns and col- 
ors, and due to the insistence of the con- 
tracting authorities that the exact pat- 
terns and colors be furnished, delays in 
delivery were caused, the contractor is not 
entitled to an extension of the contract 
time with consequent remission of liq- 


uidated damages deducted merely because | cj 


the delay was due to the specified pat- 


terns and colors not being in stock and it: 7 


became necessary to have the patterns 


and colors specially manufactured for the jg 


purpose of fulfilling the requirements of 
the contract. 

A-25131. (S.) 
serve Corps, Army, As only general 
officers on active duty are entitled to aids, 
an officer of the Officers’ Reserve Corps is 
not entitled to additional pay as aid, while 
on active training duty and acting as aid 
to a brigadier general of the Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps on inactive training duty. 
6 Comp. Dec. 154; 24 id. 571; Knox v. 
United States, 52 Ct. Cl. 22; Par. 39, art. 
145, and par. 5, art. 35-1700, A. R. 


| 


1S. S. Wyoming about Feb. 28; to U. 


Navy Orders 


Lieut. Comdr. Joseph C. Arnold, det, U. 
S. S. Raleigh about Sept. 1; to Nav. Air 


Sta., Lakehurst, N. J.; ors. Feb. 12, 1929, to| 


Nay. Trng. Sta., Great Lakes, IIl.., revoked. 

Lieut. Comdr. George T. Howe, det. Nav. 
Sta., Guam, about July 6; to Rec. Ship, San 
Francisco. 


Lieut. Comdr. Thomas S. McCloy, det. 
Ree, Ship, New York, N. Y., about June 1; 
to Nav. War College, Newport, R. I. 

Lieut. Comdr. Franz B. Melendy, det. U. 
S. S. Altair; to Asiatic Station. 

Lieut. Comdr. Elliott B. Nixon, det. 13th 
Nav. Dist., about March 25; to Naval 
Academy, 

Lieut. Paul E. Howard, det. Naval Acad- 
emy about June 1; to Asiatic Station. 

Lieut. Hugh W. Olds, det. Asst. Nav. 
Inspr. of Mach., Bethlehem Shipbldg. Corp., 
Quincy, Mass., about April 25; to U. §, S. 
Tennessee, 

Lieut. Frederick A.’ Smith, det. Navy 
Yard, Boston, about August 1, to U. S. § 
Raleigh. 

Lieut. 
U. é. 
emy. 

Lieut, Thomas L. Wattles, det. command 
U. S. S. R-3 about July 6 to Subm. Base, 
Pearl Harbor, T. H. 

Lieut. (j. g.) William B. Colborn, det. U. 

Se 


Ss 
S. 


S. S-3 about May 18; to Naval Acad- 


Worden. 

Ens. James A. Greenwald, det, U. 
Worden about Feb. 28, 1929, to U. S. S, 
Wyoming. 

Ens, Wallace J. Miller, det. Nav. Air Sta., 
Pensacola, Fla., about Feb. 26; to U. S. S. 
Nevada. . 

Ens. Homer V. Milton, det. from all duty; 
to resignation accepted to take effect May 6. 

Ens. Jules F. Schumagher, det. U. S. S. 
Arizona; to temp. duty Mav, Air Sta., Pen- 
sacola, Fla. : 

Lieut. (j. g.) Herman 'P. Riebe (D. C.), 
det. U. S. S. Dobbin; to U.S. S. Argonne. 

Lieut. (j, g.) William J. Rogers (D. C.), 
det. U. S. S. Argonne; to U. S. S. Dobbin. 
Lieut. Glenn H. Congdon (C. C.), det. 
Inspr. of Nav. Aircraft, Glenn L. Martin 
Co., Baltimore, Md.; to Nav. Aircraft Fac- 
tory, Navy Yard, Phila., Pa. 

Lieut. Lucian M. Grant (C. C.), det, Nav. 
Air Sta., Pensacola, Fla.; to temp. duty 
Battleship Div. 2, Setg. Fit. 

Ch. Bosn. Milo Hazard, det. U, S. S. Ump- 
qua about March 10; to Navy Yard, Boston. 

Bosn, John E. Batchelor, det. U. S. S. 
Partridge about March 22; to U. S. S. 
Algorma. 

Ch. Mach. Frank Carter, det. U, S. S. 
Umpqua about March 16; to Navy Yard, 
Washington, D. C., for temp. duty Optical 
School. 
Mach. Thomas J. Doyle, det. U, S. S. 
ncinnati; to U. S. S. Tern. 
Mach, Charles H. Grover, det. U. S. S. 
ern; to U. S. S. Cincinnati. 
Mach, Charles T. Foley, det. Rec. Ship, 
an Francisco, about April 20; to U. S. S. 
Altair. 

Mach. William H. F. Terrio, det. U. S. S. 


son, 

El. Raymond W. Miller, det. U. S. S. 
Wyoming; to U .S. 8, Holland. 

Ch, Pay Clk. Stanley A. Mann, det. U, S. 
S. Seattle; to Asiatic Sta. 

Rear Adm. Eustace Barron Rogers (S. C.), 
U, S. N., Ret., died March 5, 1929, at the 
Nav, Hosp., League Is., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Pharm. George Hiram Klock, U. S. N,, 
Ret., died Dec, 28, 1928, at New York, N. Y. 


Ss. ! 


| Army Orders 


Capt. Gilbert Edwin Bixby, Cav. Res., 
|to duty at Fort Riley, Kans. 

Capt. George 
Corps, from Fort Hayes, Ohio, to Iowa 
City, Iowa. 

Capt. Christianecy Pickett, F. A., from 
Fort Sill, Okla., to Lafayette, Ind. 

Each of the following officers of the 
Cavalry is relieved from duty at the sta- 
tion indicated after his name and is as- 
signed to duty at Fort Riley, Kans.: 
| Capt. Ira A. Correll, Fort Hudchuca, Ariz.; 
iCapt. William B. Van Auken, Fort Bliss, 
Tex.; Capt. Harold E. Eastwood, Presidio 
of San Francisco, Calif.; Capt. Randolph 
Russell, Rutland, Vt.; Capt. Donald A. 
Young, Northfield, Vt.; Capt. Gersum 
Cronander, Lexington, Ky.; Capts. Harry 
A. Buckley and Orland S. Peabody; Capt. 
Herbert H. Neilson, New Orleans, La.; 
Capt. Lewis A. Pulling, Rochester, N. Y.; 
‘Capt. Norman N. Rogers, Manila, P. 1; 


*,Maj. Calvin DeWitt, jr.; First Lieut. Earl 
Philip W. Warren, det. command} 


F. Thomson, First Lieut. Samuel P. Wal- 
jker; Capt. John TT. Cole; First Lieuts. 
William S. Biddle, 3rd, Eugene L. Harri- 
son, Marcus E. Jones, Gordon B. Rogers; 
|Capt. Alexander B. MacNabb, Presidio of 
| Monterey, Calif.; Second Lieut. William 
A. Bugher, Fort Myer, Va.; Capt. Thomas 
G. Hanson, Fort Bliss, Tex.; First Lieuts. 
Francis L. Ready, Fort Clark, Tex.; Ben- 
ners B. Vail, Presidio of Monterey, Calif.; 
i}Harold E. Walker, Fort Sheridan, IIl.; 
; Wesley W. Yale, Camp L. J. Hearn, Calif.; 
Second Lieuts. George P. Berilla, Fort 
Brown, Tex.; William J. Bradley, Fort 
Clark, Tex.: David E. Bradford, Fort 
Bliss, Tex.; Donald H. Bratton, Fort Bliss, 
|Tex.; Richard H, Bridgman, Fort Meade, 
S. Dak.; Allen A, Cavenaugh, Camp 
Marfa, Tex.; Frank G. Fraser, Presidio 
of Monterey, Calif.; William A. Fuller, 
Fort Bliss, Tex.; Ralph T. Garver, Fort 
Brown, Tex.; Thomas L. Harrold, Fort 
Bliss, Tex.; William 0. Heacock, Fort 
Huachuca, Ariz.; Cary B. Hutchinson, 
Camp Marfa, Tex.; Hubert W. Ketchum, 
jr., Fort Clark, Tex.; Clyde Massey, Fort 
Brown, Tex.: John O. Murtaugh, Fort 
Meade, S. Dak.: Raymond Dp. Palmer, 
Fort Ringgold, Tex.; Harry L. Theis, 
Fort Huachuca, Ariz; Frank G, Trew, 
Fort Huachuca, Ariz.; Charles H, Valen- 
tine, Fort Clark, Tex.; John P, Willey, 
Fort Brown, Tex. First Lieut. Juan S. 
Moran, Manila, P. I.; Mai. Gordon J. F. 
Heron, Buffalo, N. Y.; Capt. Herbert C. 
Holdridge, West Point, N. yY.; Capt. 
Thomas F. Limbocker, College Station, 
{Tex.; Capt. Renn Lawrence, Nashville, 
Tenn.; Capt. George A. King, Boise, Idaho; 
| Second Lieut. Robert L. Howze, jr., Fort 
| Bliss, Tex.; First Lieut. Edward H. de 
Saussere. 

First Lieut. Ellis V. Williamson, F. A., 
}from Fort Bragg, N. C., to Chicago, Ill. 

Each of the following officers of the 
Ordnance Dent., from Watertown Arsenal, 
Mass., to the station indicated after his 
name: Capt. Sargent P. Huff, Aberdeen 
Proving Ground, Md.; First Lieut. John 





Pay as aid—Officers’ Re-| Altair about March 22; to U. S. S. Hender-| B. Pierce, Watervliet Arsenal, N, Y. 


Capt. Clarence F, Murray, 
New York, N. Y., to Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Wrnt, Offr, Alfred Filler, from Walter 
Reed General Hospital, Washington, D. C., 
jto Fort Leonard Wood, Mad. 

Maj. Clark P. Chandler, Cay., 
Topeka, Kans., to Fort Ethan Allen, Vt. 

First Lieut. James M. Calhiicut, F. A., 
from Fort Riley, Kans, to the Cavalry 
School at that station, 


ee 


F. A,, from 


|| Bartlett, Emily Mary. 





R. Kennebeck, Dental ' 


| Neumann, Philipp, freiherr von. 


from 
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American child health association. Team- 
work for child health; suggestions for 
the year-round program in home, school 
and community. How May day can 
help. 93 p., illus. N. Y., American child 
health association, 1929. 29-3555 

Anderson, Harry B. The facts against com- 
pulsory vaccination. 127 p,, illus. N. Y., 
Citizens medical reference bureau, 1929. 

29-3558 

Bacon, Gertrude. Memories of land and 
sky, with twenty-four illustrations, 244 
p. London, Methuen & co., 1928. 

29-3609 

Barnard, Mrs. Eunice Fuller. How the Old 
world found the New, by... and Lida 
Lee Tall under the editorship of J. 
Montgomery Gambrill. 251 p., illus. Bos- 
ton, Ginn and co., 1929. 29-3627 

...A comparative 

study of the development of the sporo- 

phyte in the Anthocerotaceae, with espe- 
cial reference to the genus Anthoceros, 

(Thesis (Ph. D.)——Leland Stanford junior 

university, 1925. From Annals of botany, 

vol. xiii, no. clxvi, April, 1928.) p. 409-430, 

illus. London, 1928. 29-3542 


Beighey, D, Clyde. ... Modern handwrit- 
ing, by... and Wendell W. Wright. 


Olson, Harry Ferdinand. Polarization of 
resonance radiation in mercury. (Thesis 
(Ph. D.)—University of lowa, 1928. Re- 
printed from Physical review, vol. 32, 
no. 3, September, 1928.) p. 443-446. 
Minneapolis, Minn., 1928. 29-3603 

Powley, Edward Barzillai. The English 
Navy in the revolution of 1688, by ... 
foreword by Admiral of the fleet the 
Earl Jellicoe. 188 yp. Cambridge, Eng., 
The University press, 1928. 29-3537 

Rhode Island. State library, Providence, 
‘ .- Check-list of legislative documents 
in the Rhode Island state archives, by 
Grace E. Macdonald, Rhode Island state 
library. (Office of the secretary of state, 
State bureau of information. Annual bul- 
letin no. 1.) 24 p. Providence, The Ox- 
ford press, 1928. 28-27426 

Sahlender, John. Roses, by... edited by 
Una La Creer. (Guide to plant life, vol. 
i.) 261 p., illus N. Y¥., House and gar- 
den supply co, 1928. 29-3526 

Sering, Max. Germany under the Dawes 
plan; origin, legal foundations, and 
economic effects of the reparation pay- 
ments, by... translated by S. Milton 
Hart. 251 p. London, P. 8. King & son, 
1929. 29-3534 





(Record edition.) 8 v., illus. Indianapolis, 
Ind., W. L. Eubank & co., 1929. 
29-3521 
Belknap, Henry Wyckoff. Trades and trades- 
men of Essex County, Massachusetts, 
chiefly of the seventeenth century. 96 
p. Salem, Mass., The Essex institute, | 
1929. ‘ 29-3626 
Berger, Henry Irving. Blood; clinical & 
laboratory diagnosis. 162 p., illus. St.| 
Louis, Mo., Battle & co., 1929. 29-3557 
Burkitt, Miles Crawford. South Africa's! 
Past in stone & paint. 183 p., illus. Cam- 
bridge, Eng., The University press, 1928. 
29-3552 | 
. .. The Bureau of bio-{ 
logical survey; its history, activities and; 
organizations, by Jenks Cameron.  (In- 
stitute for government research.  Serv- 
ice monographs of the United States gov- 
ernment, no, 54.) 339 p, illus. Balti- 
more, Md, The Johns Hopkins press,! 
1929. 29-3540 | 
Chavanne, Mme. Dorothy. The new lotus- 
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Springer, Mary Grace. The nervous mech- 
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ton, D. C. The Library of Congress 
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Cotton or Weevils—Miscellaneous Publica- 
tion No. 35. Department o fAgriculture. 
Price, 10 cents. Agr. 29-230 

Insects—Bees, Honey, and Insects Injuri- 
ous to Man, Animals, Plants, and Crops; 
List of publications relating to above 
subjects free at Superintendent of Docu- 
ments. 25-27423 

Maps—List of publications relating to, free 
at Superintendent of Documents. 

25-26876 

Soil Survey, Lamar County, Georgia—Series 
1925, No. 1. Bureau of Chemistry and 
Soils in Cooperation with the Georgia 
State College of Agriculture. Agr. 29-532 

Soil Survey, Barry County, Michigan, Series 
1924, No. 14—Bureau of Chemistry and 
Soils in Cooperation with Michigan Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station. Agr. 29-533 

Staff Officers’ Field Manual, United States 
Army—Chapter 3, Organization Data. Pre- 
pared under the direction of the Chief 
of Staff, 1928. Price, 10 cents. 

Public Roads, A Journal of Highway Re- 
search, Vol. 9, No. 12, February, 1929. 
Bureau of Public Roads, Department of 
Agriculture. Price, 10 cents. Agr. 18-322 
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1929. Issued monthly by the Bureau of 
Reclamation, Department of the Interior. 
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ae. | Summary of All News Contained in Today’s Issue 
Lower Potomac 


Bureau of Fisheries States! 
After Series of Tests That 
Bars Are Almost 
Denuded. 


(Continued from Page 1.) 
obtained show certain important factors 
that must be considered in any program 
of oyster culture in this region: 

1. The bars on the Maryland side of 
the river extend well out into the stream 
and consist of hard, firm bottom of sand 
and hard mud and sand. The depth of 
the water over these bars ranges from 
six to 30 feet, the average depth being 
about 20 feet on the center of the bars. 

2. The bottom on the Virginia side of 
the river is generally mud, which varies 
from a very soft, sifty mud in the re- 
gion of Upper Machodoc Creek to Rosier 
Creek to hard, sticky mud on the sec- 
tion designated “Wakefield.” Certain sec- 
tions on this side of the river were found 
to be covered with stone about the size 
of a man’s head. The shoals running 
along Nomini Cliff consist of hard sand 
ridges with intervening mud sloughs. 

3. The bottom from Colonial Beach to 
Upper Machodoc Creek is liable to shift 
greatly during northwest storms. 

Salinity Varies. | 

The records of the salinity of the 
water show that Popes Creek is about 
the upper limit for the growth of oys- 
ters. Certain marked differences in 
salinity were found between the various 
sections. A salinity of only 7.12 parts 
per mille was found off Persimmon 
Point. Going down the river, the follow- 
ing salinities were found: Lower Cedar 
Point, 7.97 and 9.16; Swan Point, &.98 
and 10.54; Cobb Point, 10.95 and 11.44; 
Heron Island, 12.45 and 13.60; Poseys 
Bluff, 14.38 and 14.61, and Herring Run, | |} 
15.15 and 16.37. 

The tidal currents were found to be 
affected by the wind. The tidal range is 
generally less than three feet, but in the 
case of a strong northwest wind the high 
tide of one day may be lower than the 
low tide of the previous day. The cur- 
rents over the bars show a variation 
from 0 to 20 cms./sec., but the point of 
observation must be considered for each 
reading. At Swan Point, for example, 
there is no flood current near the shore 
line; the current simply comes to slack 
and then starts ebbing again. | 

Current observations made on the cen- 
ter of the bar, well out in the river, 
showed both an ebb and a flood current 
with velocities ranging from 3 to 15 
ems./sec. At Herring Run bar, near 
Piney Point, a strong downward eddy} 
current was found at the surface on a| 
flood tide, while slack water was found 
at the bottom. It is clear that no gen- 
eral statements can be made concerning 
the currents setting over the bars. Each 
bar must be considered by itself and, 
should detailed information be desired, 
must be the object of individual study. 
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To Lead World in 
Demand for Radio 


Analysis of All Markets Re- 
veals Half of Total of 20,- 
000,000 Sets in 
United States. 
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Page 7, Col. 3! roads to extra compensation for carry- 
Summary of decisions of Interstate! ing mails from date of application for 
Commerce Commission in uncontested! revision to date of order fixing new 
| finance cases. ‘rates and sustains authority of Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to fix re- 
troactive rates. (United States v. New 

| York Central R. R. et al.) 
Page 1, Col. 7 
Supreme Court rules Interstate Com- 
merce Commission may make change 
in rates effective retroactively from date 
of its order for change so as to date 
from application for revision. (United 
' States v. New York Central R. R. Co. 


let al.) 
Page 4, Col. 1 
Supreme Court asked to review tax 
on unliquidated potential profits wiped 
out by rule consummated prior to in- 
ventory date. (Rouss v. Bowers.) 
Page 8, Col. 6 
Supreme Court directs lower court to 
review case involving right of State 
to tax property located in another State. 
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Tariff 


India contemplates increased tariff 
on printing type and type metal. 
; Page 5, Col. 5 
Representatives of tanning industry 
confer with members of Tariff Commis- 
sion on proposed revision of report on 
calf and kip leather. 


Accounting | Claims 


See under “Taxation” and “Banking-; 
Finance” headings. 





: (Continued from Page 1.) 
ranking that city first in order of aver- 
age sales per dealer. California dealers 
| are shown to have transacted an average 
business of $27,350, Utah, $22,800; Rhode 
Island, $21,650; Colorado, $19,100; Ari- 
zona, $16,100; New Jersey, $14,620; and 

| New York, $14,100, 

“ “These statistics were compiled by the 
Electrical: Equipment Division of the De- 
| partment of Commerce with the assist- 
ance and cooperation of the Radi» Di- 
vision of the National Electric.:] Manu- 
facturers. Association.” 


American Exports Set Record. 

The Department’s statement in con- 
;nection with the survey of the radio 
markets of the world follows in full text: 

Radio sets are in use in practically 
every country. Nearly half of the world 
total is in the United States. Finland 
and Russia have the highest-powered for- 
eign broadcasting stations. Radio ex- 
ports from United States last year set 
new high record. 

The remarkable extent to which radio 
has penetrated to rhe four corners of the 
earth is revealed in an analysis of world 
‘markets for radio equipment just com- 
| pleted by the Department. Broadcasting 
stations, the report shows, are operating 
near the Arctic Circie, on the Equator, 
and far down in the Southern Hemi- 
sphere. From Greenland to Ceylon and 
| from Yugoslavia to China radio sets are 
being tuned-in to catch practically the 
| same type of programs as are given in 
the United States: Radio has become a 
| universal ‘institution. 

There are in use throughout the world 
today, according to Lawrence D. Batson, 
of the Electrical Equipment Division of 
the Department, who made the survey, 
more than 20,000,000 radio sets, nearly 
half of these being in the United States, 
Great Britain and Germany have ap- 
‘proximately 2,500,000 each; France has 
1,250,000; Japan, 550,000; and Argentina, 
530,000. The countries next in order of 
importance are Sweden with 371,000 
sets, Austria with 325,000 and Czecho- 
slovakia and Italy each with 250,000. ’ 

‘More than 95 per cent of the radio sets 
on the Continent of North America are 
in the United States and Japan has 
about the same proportion of the total for 
Asia. Argentina possesses more than 
half the sets in South America while in 
Europe, Great Britain, Germany and 
| France tegether account for 75 per cent 
of the total. The Union of South Africa 
has about 90 per cent of all the radio 
| sets in Africa, 

Practically every foreign country, the 
report discloses, has regulations govern- 
ing broadcasting. In the large Euro- 
pean countries, including the United 
Kingdom and Germany, broadcasting sta- 
tions are generally owned and operated 
by the national government; Sweden 
grants a concession to one company to 
operate the main stations while the 
smaller ones are owned by radio clubs; 
in North and South America broadcast- 
ing stations with a few exceptions are 
privately owned and operated. Australia 
and New Zealand grant concessions but 
the former country is now preparing to 
take over the high-powered stations. 

Outside of the United States it is the 
general rule for owners of radio sets to 
pay a license fee to their respective gov- 
ernments, these taxes ranging from as 
|low as five cents in France to $18 in 
| Salvador, The British tax is $2.45, the 
| German, $5.70; the Australian, $5.85; 
| while the Japanese owner of a radio set 
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review case involving right of State 
to tax property located in another State. 
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Agriculture 


Ten per cent measure recorded in 
1928 in annual export of farm products © 
from Denmark. 
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Majority of students 


Standards for Juvenile Court work 
suggested by assistant, to chief of Chil- 
dren’s Bureau. 
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Representative Fenn says reappor- 


| 
Col. 4 | 
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|tionment and census bills will be rein- Labor 





Page 3, Col. 2 

Senator Norris says Secretary of 

Treasury may be called to testify in 

Senate investigation of Secretary’s 
qualifications for office. 


Page 3, Col. 4! 
Banking-Finance 


Changes in status of national banks 
announced March 11 by Comptroller of 
Currency. 


Leather 


Representatives of tanning industry 
confer with members of Tariff Commis- 
sion on proposed revision of report on 
calf and kip leather. 


Page 7, Col. 5| 

Budget reveals objective of British 

Col. 4 naval policy is fleet equal to combined 

i navies of world, declares chairman of 
House Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Page 1, Col. 3 

Scope of protective tariff policy is 

discussed by chairman of House Com-! 

‘ mittee on Ways and Means. 

Page 1, Col. 1 

Senator Norris urges revision of sys- 

tem of appointing Cabinet officers to 

place appointments on a business basis. 


Page 1, Col. 4 
Cotton 


World’s consumption of American 
cotton for half year ended January 31, 
, 1929, showed decline, Bureau of Agri- 

cultural Economics is informed. 
Page 5, Col. 1 


Court Decisions 


Court of Appeals of the District of 
Columbia denies petition of Federal | 
Radio Commission for rehearing in 
WGY case. 


Page 7, 
Subscriptions to Treasury issue of 
certificates to close March 12. 

Page 1, Col. 6 

Weekly statement of condition of; 
member banks of Reserve system. 

Page 7, Col. 

of the Accountin 


Page 7, Col. 3 
Supreme Court asserts right of rail- 
roads to extra compensation for carry- 
ing mails from date of application for, 
revision to date of order fixing new! 
rates and sustains authority of Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to fix re- 
' troactive rates. (United States v. New 

Page 5, Col. 1. York Central R. R. et al.) 


° ° Page 1, Col. 7 
Motion Pictures | 


Supreme Court rules Interstate Com- 

: 3 ‘ .. |merce Commission may make change in| 

Censorship of radio and motion pic- | yates effective retroactively from date | 
tures before release is opposed by 
Representative Beck. | 
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Mines and Minerals 


Improved process of recovery of lead 
from low-grade ores is developed by, 
Bureau of Mines. 
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Page 9 

Daily statement of the United States 

Treasury. 

Page 7 

Foreign exchange rates at New York. 

Page 7 
heading. 


Books-Publications 


The Superintendent of Documents of- 
fers a-list of publications relating to 
insects—bees, honey, and insects inju- 
rious to man, animals, plants and crops. 

Page 9, Col. 7 

The Bureau of Public Roads, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, issues ‘Public 
Roads,” a journal of highway research. | 

Page 9, Col. 7 

The United States Army, under the 
direction of the Chief of Staff, issues 
a field manual for staff officers. 

Page 9, Col. 7 

The Department of Agriculture issues 
results of a soil survey of Lamar 
County, Georgia. 


of its order for change so as to date 
P 3 Bi from application for revision. (United 
age 3, Col. 5) States v. New York Central R. R. Co. 


National Defense let al.) 


The United States Army, under the! 
direction of the Chief of Staff, issues | 
a field manual for staff officers. 

Page 9, Col. 7 

Orders issued to the personnel of the 

; Navy Department. 
Page 4, Col. 2 

Court construes provisions of Reve- 
nue Act to define running of statute of 
limitations in tax cases, directing re-} 
fund of taxes paid under protest after 
issue of distraint as barred by stsatute 
(Collector v. Brownfield Canty Carpet | 
Co.) 1 


a 


See under “Railroads” 


Page 4, Col. 1 
Interstate Commerce Commission au- 
thorizes Chicago, Springfield & St. 
Louis Ry. Co. to acquire part of Jack- 
sonville & Havana R. R. Co. in Illinois 
to operate over C., B. & Q. tracks in 
| Morgan County, Illinois, and to issue 
securities to finance expansion. 
Page 6, Col. 7) 
Full text of dissenting opinion of 
Commissioner Eastman filed in connec- 
tion with finding of Interstate Com- 
merce Commission approving reorgan- 
| ization of Louisiana & Arkansas Rail-| 
way. 


Oysters Examined, 


All of the bars examined were found 
to be greatly depleted, and, with the ex- 
ception of Lower Cedar Point and Swan 
Point bars, all are so denuded of shells 
and oysters that they must be considered 
as barren ground. Previous surveys oi 
oyster-producing bottoms have estab- 
lished a minimum of 25 bushels of mar- 
ketable oysters per acre as indicative 
of depletion. 

The greatest density of large oysters 
in the Potomac was 4.8 bushels per acre 
at one section of 25 acres at Lower Cedar 
Point. The other bars had from 0.2 to 
1.6 bushels per acre, with an average of 
about one bushel. The condition in re- 
gard to small oysters was even worse 
Lower Cedar Point and Swan Point bars 
were the only bars having a sufficient 
number of small oysters to make an esti- 
mate as to the total population possible. 

The estimates were 3.2, 0.6, 0.7, 0.3, 
and 0.6 bushels per acre on the sections 
examined. In regard to spat, it was 
found that practically no “set” occurred | 
during the summer of 1928. Only one 
section of 25 acres at Lower Cedar Point 
was sufficiently covered with shells. The 
other bars are completely stripped of 
shells, so that a dredge can be dragged 
as much as 1,000 yards without being 
filled. 

The report to the conservation depart- 
ment of Maryland contained definite ree- 
ommendations concerning the program 
to be followed in the rehabilitation of the 
oyster beds. These recommendations 
concerned— 

+1. The closing of the Potomac River 
to oystermen. 

2. The planting 
oysters. 

3. The establishment of spawning beds 
large oysters to aid in producing 
“a.” 


Page 9 

Orders issued to the personnel of the | 
Department of War. 

Page 9 


Page'5, Col. 4 

Tariff Commission has nearly com- 

pleted its report on cost of window 
glass. 


Patents 


Reissue patent covering self-loading 
vehicle held not to be infringed by Dis- 
trict Court for Southern District of New| Examiner for Interstate Commerce 
York. (Atia Sales Corp., plaintiff, v.! Commission recommends that Oregon-| 
W. S. Howard et al., defendants.) | Washington Railroad and Navigation 

Page 4, Col. 7) Company be required to build line 

Arbiter of War Claims to hold hear-| across central Oregon, 
ings in connection with adjudication of | Page 1, Col. 2 
claims based on seized patents. | Revised freight rates on livestock, 
lumber, flaxseed, and naval stores are 
suspended by Interstate Commerce 
Commission, 


Page 8, Col. 1 Page 6, Col. 1 


Reissue patent covering self-loading 
vehicle held not to be infringed by Dis- 
trict Court for Southern District of New| 
York. (Atia Saies Corp., plaintiff, v. 
, W. S. Howard et al., defendants.) 
Page 4, Col. 7 


Page 1, Col. 3 
Scope of protective tariff policy is 
discussed by chairman of House Com- : se 
mittee on Ways and Means. waist py in ne ent “ *. 
re | Powerful Stations in Europe. 

’ \}| The highest-powered foreign broad- 
casting stations are all in Europe, the re- 
port shows. Russia and Finland each 
;maintain§ stations of 40.000 watts: 
| Sweden has two stations of 30,000 and 
| 20,000 watts, respectively; France has 
one of 20,000 while the largest British sta- 
tion is rated as 16,000 watts. There are 
more than 200 broadcasting stations in 
Europe: South America has 62; Aus- 
tralia, 25; while Japan has seven. 
Approximately 90 per cent of all the 
radio equipment in the world, accord. 
||| ing to the survey, is of American, Brit- 
|ish or German origin. United States ex. 
ports of radio apparatus has been in- 
lereasing steadily, reaching a value of 
| $12,000,000 in 1928 which was a record 
| figure, During the last seven calendar 
| years more than $50,000.000 worth of 
it | radio equipment and supplies have been 

sold in foreign markets. Canada is our 
most important customer for radio ma- 
terial, taking 44 per cent of our total 
shipments in 1928; Argentina ranked 
second in that year with 13 per cent; 
Australia third with 9 per cent while 
; the United Kingdom was fourth with 4 
| per cent. A few years ago Japan ranked 
second as a purchaser of American radio 
equipment, but it had dropped to seventh 
place in 1928, taking less than 3 per 
— Overstosking and domestic compe- 
: os i . ition, e revort states, were ~ 
(A report of the arguments in|tive slaughter houses had a turnover of | tors responsible gy a fac 
| is publication. “Radi ‘ 
Exports of bacon and pork rose from | the World, 1928-1929,” rt. a he tee 
to 270,000,000 “kilos, and | may be purchased from the Superintend- 


Page 9, Col. 7 
The Department of Agriculture is- 
sues results of a soil survey of Barry 
County, Michigan. 
Page 9, Col. 7 
The Department of Agriculture issues 
a miscellaneous publication on Cotton 
or Weevils. 


Taxation 


Work of revenue agents in January 

| reviewed by Internal Revenue Bureau. 

Page 7, Col. 1 

Court construes provisions of Reve- 

nue Act to define running of statute of 

limitations in tax cases, directing re- | | 

fund of taxes paid under protest after 
issue of distraint as barred by statute. 

(Colleetor v. Brownfield Canty Carpet 

Co.) 


. > ” ' 9} 

Education Page 7, Col.2 

: Page 9, Col. 7, Majority of students of vocational 

The Superintencent of Documents of-| training in Nevada follow agricultural | 

fers a list of publications relating to: work after graduation. 
maps. | 


Pensions 


FP ss omg a Lanen sores ae | Page 6, Col. 7 
r > re re ass - . | i 
ict daaeloat PEMVERTER CL PSN TOF) ° Contro) of St: Johnsbury & Lake, 
* ea | Champlain by Canadian Pacific Railway | 
approved by Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, 


p 9. Col. 7 Page 2, Col. 1 
age 9, Me 
The Bureau of Reclamation issues the ; 


amation issue Foreign Affairs 
thly or of t New Reclama- | ° 
ox - sy ent. 1929. Budget reveals objective of British Postal Service 


Page 9, Col. 7 naval policy is fleet equal to combined Supreme Court asserts right of rail- 
New books received at the Library; navies of world, declares chairman of yoads to extra compensation for carry- | by Clinton & Oklahoma R. R. 
of Congress. House Committee on Naval Affairs. ing mails from date of application for| ~ Page 7, Col. 7 
Page 9 Page 1, Col. 3 | , , 


C book 1 hlicati revision to date of order fixing’ new R I 3 
rovernment books and publications. Attitude of United States toward rates and sustains authority of Inter- 
Page 9! Mexico under present conditions is ex- ec amation | F Page 8, Col. 6 
The Bureau of Reclamation issues the) Supreme Court directs lower court to 


state Commerce Commission to fix re- 
| plained by Secretary of State. troactive rates. (United States v. New } ’ 1 ] ‘oul 
\ Page 1, Col.6, York Central R. R. et al.) | monthly number eof the New Reclama- rice case Reap bes | right Re ow 
° Page 1, Col. 7) tion Era, for March, 1929. | to tax property located in another State, 
largest exporter of | Game and Fish | Postmaster General ers that | : Page 9, Col q| * _Page 8, Col. 4 
Department of Com- | etn lanti on a postal receipts at 50 industrial and 50 " oF |). oe Income Tax,” issued by the 
yster planting recommended or’ selected cities showed decrease in Feb- Retail Trade ' Bureau of internal Revenue, 
Page 6, Col. 6, lower Potomac by eo os ig as compared with same month of | . | ; pei es as pees 8 
eS / Paine gla * | 1928, Average value of sales by salesmen,! Decisions o e Board of Tax Ap- 
Child W elfai e Gov't Personnel y _ Page 9, Col. 1! on floor of house, by mail and by tele-| peals. 
Standards for Juvenile Court work} , “= - Daily average of air-mail poundage | phone compared by Department of Com- 
ested by assistant to chief of Chil-| Senator Norris says 1 
dren’s Bureau. Page 2, Col. 5| Treasury may be called to testify 


Page 2, Col. 5 


Page 7, Col. 7 
Authority to issue securities sought | Page 8, Col. 1 
|. Supreme Court asked to review tax 
on unliquidated potential profits wiped 
out by rule consumamted prior to in- 
\ aadare date. (Rouss v. Bowers.) 





Chemicals 


United 
tion second 
caustic potash, 
merce states. 


States is maintaining posi- | 


as 


of shells and seed 


| 


of 
a 


Page 8 
See Special Index and. Digest of Tax 
Decisions on Page &. 


saa 
suggz 


Secretary of | in February exceeded January figure.| merce. 
in| Page 5, Col. 3| 


Charles Warren Appointed 
As Special Master in Suit 


Page 5, Col. 5 


Naval Radio Station 
To Broadcast Concerts 


‘grams arranged by the Pan American; sissipyi. 
Union; ,this case was published in the issue of | 449,000,000 crowns during 1927. 

“Now, therefore, I Calvin Coolidge, | March 7.) | 
President of the United States of Amer-| Upon the oral argument the Court| 00 
ica, pursuant to the authority vested in' was told that the plaintiff in eror is now | 256,000,0 ; lent of D oo 
me by law, do hereby amend Executive! 21 years of age, and has now no right| prices have averaged 2 to 3 oere higher | Ofice oon Cevernena Printing 
Order No, 4846-A, dated March 30, 1928,'to attend the public schools of Mis-|than during the previous year. It is es- | - Washington, D. C., for 15 cents, 
to inciude the assignment of the fre-|sissippi. At the time the certificate of | timated that fully four-fifths of the to-| Fe 
quencies of 6,120 kilocycles and 9,550! identiy of the plaintiff in error was put ; aii iinnad ba the | 
|kiloeycles for use by Station NAA of!in evidence in the trial court in 1922 he tal bacon CEPOFtS WETS SHIPS DY 
the Navy Department at Arlington, Va.,| was 15 years of age. cooperative slaughter houses. 


been broadcasting concerts of operatic 
/and instrumental music from Pan Amer- 
ican countries for the benefit of listen- 
ers in the United States. The Radio| 
Convention signed at Washington on} 
November 25, 1927, which went into ef- 
fect on January 1, 1929, reserves cer- 
American Listeners. jtain frequencies for international broad- 
| casting. Previously these frequencies 
| have been used for broadcasting between 
\the United States and Europe. The 


Charles Warren, of Washington, D. C., 
was appointed by the Supreme Court of 
the United States, en March 11, to act 
as special master in the original suit 
brought by the United States against 
the State of Utah to determine the own- 
ership, as between the United States and 
the State of Utah, of certain portions 
of the beds of the Colorado, Green and 


Programs to Be Sent to Latin. 


& McCormack Company in the amount 
of $858,980.70 for the 13 ships, Certifies 
checks amounting to 2% per cent of 


Pan American musical programs will 
be broadcast to Central and South Amer- 


San Juan Rivers within that State. 

The Court directed Mr. Warren to hear 
the evidence in the case and report the 
same to the Court with his findings of 
fact, conclusions of law, and recommen- 
dations for a decree. 

In the motion of the United States for 
the appointment of a special master it 
is stated that the ultimate question in 
the case is whether or not the rivers or 
the contested portions of them are navi- 
gable. “The rights of the United States 
as a riparian owner in respect of the 
beds of the streams turn on the question 
of navigability. The master will, there- 
fore, be required to take a large amount 
of evidence as to the character of these 
rivers within the State of Utah and as to 
their navigability.” 


ica by the Department of the Navy, by 
virtue of an Executive Order signed by 


office, according to a statement made 
public by the Department of State, 
March 11, which follows in full text: 
An executive order, signed by Presi- 
dent Coolidge on March 2, 1929, author- 
izes the Navy Department to broadcast 
through Station NAA at Arlington, Va., 
programs arranged by the Pan Ameri- 


can Union so that they can be received! 


in Central and South America. 

Section 6 of the Radio Act of 1927 
provides that all Government stations 
shall use such frequencies or wave 
lengths as shall be assigned to them by 
the President. Station NAA of the 


| Secretary of State, as chairman of the 
Pan American Union, filed an applica- 


and 9,550 kilocycles by the Navy De- 
| partment in order that these interesting 
! 


| programs may now be broadcast to 


| listeners in Central and South America. | 


|The text of the Executive Order is as 
| follows: 

| “Whereas Section 6 of the Radio Act 
of 1927 provides that all Government 
stations shall use such frequencies or 
wave lengths as shall 


“And whereas the Secretary of State, 
for the Pan American Union, has filed 


|application for frequencies for use by| 


|the Navy Department’s radio station 


| Navy Department has for some years at Arlington, Va., for broadcasting pro- 
i 


|President Coolidge just before he left | ton for the use of frequencies of 6,120) 


be assigned to} 
each or to each class ‘by the President; 


programs arranged by the Pan Ameri-| 
can Union. CALVIN COOLIDGE.” 


cibiidimeamel 


Suit of Chinese Student _| 
Ordered to Be Dismissed | 


F. 
| ucation, et al. No. 74, was held to pre- 
sent moot issues by the Supreme Court 
of the United States on March 11, and 





versed the judgment of the lower tri- 
bunal and directed it to dismiss the pe-! 
tition filed, ' 

The case involved the right of a} 


Chinese citizen, within the permissive | 
| age, to attend the public schools of Mis- 





for the specific purpose of broadcasting | . 


Exports of Farm Products 


| From Denmark Expanding 


The total turnover of Danish agricul- 
rol exports in 1928 reached the high 
| level of 1,655,000,000 crowns, 145,500,000 
The case of Joe Tin Lun, ete., v. W.!crowns more than the previous year or 

Bond, State Superintendent of Ed-j| an increase in value of 10 per cent, it is 
Assistant 
Copenhagen, 


tu 


stated in advices from the 
Trade Commissioner at 


Harold Nelson, jr., made public March 1 


the Court, without opinion, therefore re-!by the Department of Commerce The 


statement follows in full text: 


rose from 620,000,000 to 


While the other production associations 
(egg exports, cattle exports, etc.) do 
not show any marked changes, the ag- 
ricultural purchasing societies, especi- 
jally the feedsuffs associations, reveal in- 
creasing activity—an merease from 93,- 
000,000 to 143,000,000 crowns, (Crown, 
par $0.268.) 


‘Four Offers Made to Buy 
Shipping Line to Brazil 


(Continued from Page 1.) 
13 of the fleet. 


1 ! 





for all 


at ’ This bid also at other ports as described 
The cooperative creameries turnover | offered to supplement the present service to River Plate ports. 
660,000,000 |by the construction of two combination | 


oe offer mere received, 

s provided in the advertiseme 

bids, the bidders present a raleeeatae 
|maintain a minimum of 36 round voy- 
ages a year, the routes to be described 
as follows: Monthly sailings from New 
Orleans, and, whenever cargo offerings 
warrant, from Texas ports with the 
privilege of calling at the Gulf ports 
| within the range of Houston to Pensa, | 
‘cola, to Brazilian ports; monthly sailing 
from New Orleans and other Gulf ports 
as described sbove to River Plate ports; 
jand monthly sailings from New Orleans 
and Mobile with the privilege of calling 


in the above, 
The bids were referred to the Mer- 





crowns, or approximately 7 per cent,|passenger-cargo vessels suitable for the} chant Fleet Corporation for 
while butter exports increased about 3| requirements of the trade, He or analysis and 


per cent to 147,000,000 crowns. Coopera- 


¥ 


report, following which the Shipping 


A fourth bid was submitted by Moore! Board will take suitable action, 


, w § ” 





